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I HAVE been repeatedly requested by several apothecaries, 
who have followed with advantage the method for the detec- 
tion of arsenic in chemico-legal examinations, as laid down in 
my "Hand-book of Chemistry," to furnish them with a 
similar method for the detection of other poisons. In pre- 
paring the chapter " On the Detection of Arsenic," for the 
last edition of my " Hand-book of Chemistiy," I resolved to 
comply with their wishes, and it is thus that this manual of 
chemico-legal analysis originated ; the chapter " On the Detec- 
tion of Arsenic," is a reprint from the " Hand-book." 

All the methods contained in this manual have been tried 
in my laboratory ; they are written down from personal expe- 
rience and, I think, are deserving of confidence on that 
account. In the. investigations on the detection of the 
organic poisons, I have had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Von Pdllnitz, to whom I beg to express my sincere thanks. 

Though this manual is originally desigqed only for the use 
of such, who are in the habit of working after a special rule, 
still, I think, it will not be an unwelcome companion to those 
who prefer to be led by their own judgment, and who are, 
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perhaps, able to use better methods in the stead of those 
given by me ; it takes then, at least, the place of a ^o memo- 
ria. The manual may also prove usefdl in chemical laborii- 
tories as a guide to the student, and a careful perusal of its 
contents will undoubtedly be very beneficial to physicians, 
district-attorneys, lawyers and judges. 

In judging of this little work, I beg the reader to bear in 
mind that it pretends to no more than to be simply a chemical 
manual. 

Otto. 

BBumwiGK, January 1866. 



PKEFACE OF THE AMEKICAN EDITOE. 



The best apology whicli I am able to ofifer for haying pre- 
pared an American edition of Professor Otto's work, lies in 
the high scientific position of its author, and in its peculiar, 
systematic arrangement. The numerous works on medical 
jurisprudence, contain all more or less accurate methods for 
the detection of the different poisons, but arranged in such a 
manner that they are only applicable when the nature of the 
poison is known beforehand ; in other words, , they contain 
only methods by which any certain poison may be found, but 
not a systematic method which will lead to the detection of 
any poison. Professor Otto has endeavored to bring the 
whole into a general system, and to establish a mode of 
procedure resembling that used in qualitative chemical ana- 
lysis, so that the nature of the poison may be ascertained 
without any previous knowledge. A short eospo84 of the 
general method is given p. 171. I have several times had occa- 
sion to subject Professor Otto's system to a practical test, and 
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cannot but acknowledge its superior usefulness. If all the 
precautions which are mentioned in their proper place, are 
duly observed, the analyst will certainly obtain very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The few additions which I have thought proper to intro- 
duce, are inclosed in brackets. The more important of these 
occur in the chapter " On the Detection of Hydrocyanic 
Acid," which has been extended to about double its original 
size, and in the chapter "On the Detection of Poisonous 
Alkaloids," to which I have added the reactions of several 
alkaloids not mentioned in the German original, and 
the important physiological tests for strychnine. The chap- 
ter " On the Detection of Oxalic Acid,", is entirely new, 

I have to apolo^ze for the omission of some notes, relating 
to cases which have come under the observation of the 
author. While doing so I intended to furnish an appendix, 
containing a collection of the most famous foreign and 
all those American cases which offer any interest to the legal 
chemist ; but want of time to bring the necessary material 
together, and the duties of a laborious professorship, have pre- 
vented me from carrying this plan into effect at present. 

Wm. Elderhorst. 

TBor, New York, April, 1867. 
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DETECTION OF POISOIS 



•CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DKTEOTION OF AB8ENIC, 

§ 1. Arsenic belongs to the class of irritant poisons.^ 
Of all the members of this group, which embraces the 
compounds of the metals, it is for the medical jurist 
the most important. Arsenic and its compounds are 
more frequently chosen ifor the purpose of commit- 
ting both suicide and murder than any other poison. 
Out of 54:8 cases of fatal poisoning, brought before 
the coroners of England, during the years 1837 and 
1838, 186 were due to arsenic. — {Ohristison.) In 
France, 616 accusations for poisoning were brought 
before the courts, from 1826 to 1845 ; of these nearly 
two-thirds were for poisoning with arsenic ; for the 
years 1841 to 1844 the total number of cases was 201 ; 
137 out of which were for poisoning with arsenic. — ■ 
{Flandin,) 

1* ^ 
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The most usual shape in which this poison is ad- 
ministered is in that of arsenious acid, or white 
arsenic. But cases of poisoning with fly-powder, 
with arsenite of copper, arsenite of potassa, arsenic 
acid, the various sulphides of arsenic, and other 
compounds are, also, of frequent occurrence. In 
whatever form the arsenic may have been given, the 
general analytical process is the same ; and it is only 
in case particles of the poison should be detected 
unchanged in the stomach or the intestines, that the 
performance of some special reactions might be re- 
quired. These are fully described below (§4 to 7), 
for the most frequently occurring compounds. 

,§ 2. The first thing in beginning a legal analysis 
is, to convince one's self that the re-agents are per- 
fectly free from arsenic. The barest possibility of 
this not being the case is sufficient to make a thor- 
ough examination, and, if required, purification ne- 
cessary.* 



* The purity of the hydrochloric acid which, in the process for the 
detection of arsenic and the metals in general, is often used in con- 
siderable quantities (several pounds being sometimes required), should 
more especially be attended to. The acid should bo treated with 
sulphureted hydrogen, for there is no other way to remove those 
traces of arsenic which are, perhaps, never wanting, but which be- 
come only evident in operating on large quantities. Four pounds of 
crude hydrochloric acid, which I use in my laboratory, for the^^pre- 
paration of pure acid, and which passes generally for being free from 
arsenic, afforded, on being diluted with an equal volume of water, 
and treated with sulphureted hydrogen, a deposit in which the 
presence of arsenic could be distinctly shown by Marsh's t^t. For 
the purpose of legal investigations it is very convenient to keep on 
hand a quantity of acid that has been purified by sulphureted hydro- 
gen ; it is sufficiently concentrated. 

[Zinc and sulphuric acid frequently contain arsenic, sometimes in 
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The fact of these operations having been performed 
should be mentioned in the report (see below). 

§ 8. In considering, the process followed in the 
chemical examination, it is most convenient to 
assume three different cases, as pointed out by 
Wohler : 

L The araenious acid is found in the solid state in 
the contents of the stomach and intestines, or in the 
vomited matters. 

II. The poison is intimately and invisibly mixed 
with, or dissolved in, the contents, etc., and can^ 
therefore, no longer be found or separated by me- 
chanical means, in the solid state. 

III. The stomach and intestines are empty, or no 
arsenic can be detected in them, since it has already 

considerable quantity. Zinc is scarcely ever free of a trace of arse- 
nic, but I never experienced any difficulty in obtaining zinc so pure 
as to exhibit not a trace of arsenic, by Marsh's method. Jacquelain 
could not detect an atom in any French specimen of zinc, or its car- 
bonate or silicated oxide, as met with in commerce. — (Journal de 
Chimie med. 1842.) Brett satisfied himself that no British or foreign 
zinc he could obtain indicated the presence of arsenic by a process 
capable of detecting one 6000th of that metal in zinc. (London Philo- 
sophical Journal, 1842.) SchSLuflfele found in one kilogramme of 

French zinc .' 0.00426 gram arsenic. 

Silesian zinc 0.00097 " " 

Zinc of Vielle-Montagne . , . 0.00062 " " 

Zinc of Corfali 0.00006 " " 

(Journ. de Chimie m6d. 3 Ser. T. VI). 

The amount of arsenic in common sulphuric acid is often very great. 
CaB?eron found about an ounce of crystallized arsenious acid depos- 
ited, after long standing, from eight pounds of sulphuric acid. (Chem. 
Gazette, 1866.) Xhe acid sold as pure, in commerce, I found, by my 
experiments, to be sufficiently free from arsenic to be be used in Marsh's 
process. In § 18 the method of testing zinc and sulphuric acid for 
its purity is described.] 
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been absorbed into the mass of the blood, or into the 
substance of the different organs. 

The most characteristic reactions by which arseni- 
ous acid may be recognized, will be given below; 
and the question, "Is the substance under examina- 
tion white arsenic?" is easily answered, when the 
poison is found in the solid state. But, if poisoned 
food, or contents of the stomach, etc., or vomited 
matters, blood, urine, or entire organs, ex. gr., liver, 
spleen, are to be examined, it becomes much more 
difficult, owing to the presence of organic matter and 
foreign salts, which cause several of the reactions to 
become indistinct; and it is for such cases, principally, 
that the various methods for the detection of arsenic, 
in legal investigations, are given. In such cases 
particular attention should be paid to the resem- 
blance of antimony and arsenic, because tartar emetic 
is frequently administered to produce vomiting when 
poisoning is suspected. 

The famous trial of Madame Lafarge has given 
occasion to a careful revision, within the last few 
years, of all the various methods for the detection of 
arsenic. The result of this revision has led to the 
conclusion, that the experienced and careful chemist 
can attain his end by various ways with equal cer- 
tainty. But it is only the experienced and careful 
chemist, and no other person, who should be trusted 
with a legal investigation of this kind ; for it is not 
sufficient that a man knows how the thing is done, 
he should also be able to do it, and that on the most 
approved principles, and with experienced hands. 
In many cases, the detection of arsenic is a very easy 
matter; but, if the poison exists in very minute 
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quantities, it is only with a great deal of care and 
circumspection that the analyst will be able to prove 
its presence conclusively. To make the examination 
as much as possible independent of the individual 
qualifications and amount of chemical knowledge of 
the analyst, is the principal object of these pages. 
They are not intended for the chemist by profession, 
and to him they are only in so far of value as they 
contain a compilation of all that has been published 
on the subject.* 
§ 4. White arsenic being but with difficulty soluble,! 

* The literary material on this subject is considerable. Among the 
recent publications the more important ones are the following : 

Das forensisch-gerichtliche Verfahren bei einer Arsenikvergift- 
ung, von F. Wohler und E. v. Siebold. Berlin, 1847 ; a very excel- 
lent pamphlet. Uber ein neues Verfahren zur Ausmittelung und 
quantitativen Bestimmung des Arsens bei VergiftungsfUUen, von Dr. 
R. Fresenius und Dr. L. v. Babo (Annalen der Chemie und Pharm. 
Bd 49 p. 287). Das Arsenik, seine Erkennung, etc , von Duflos und 
Hirsch, Breslau 1842. Hand-beok of inorganic analysis, by F. Woh- 
ler; edited by A. W. Hofmann, London 1864; and the treatises on 
analytical chemistry, by H. Rose, R. Fresenius, etc. A treatise on 
poisons, by R. Christison, M. D. ; American edition, Phil. 1845. 
Traite des poisons, par Ch. Flandin. Vol. I. Paris 1846. Traite de 
Toxicologic, par M. Orfila. 5 ed. Paris 1852. Die gerichtliche Chemie, 
von F. C. Schneider. Wien 1852 ; and the different works on medi- 
cal jurisprudence. 

[f The solubility of arsenious 6,cid is a point of some medico-legal 
importance. It is different in the two modifications in which this 
acid occurs. According to Guibourt 



100 parts of water contaia : 

Solution saturated at 15° 0. . . 

Solution saturated at 100° C. . . 

Solution saturated at 100° 0. after 

cooling and resting for 2 days, 


Of the opaque 
modification. 


Of the tnuuparent 
modification. 


1.25 
11.4T 

2.90 


0.96 
9.68 

1.T8 



Alfred Taylor observed that water, boiling gently for an hour, dis* 
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the attention of the analyst ought first to be directed 
towards finding small fragments of it in the stomach, 
and especially in those parts which are reddened by 
inflammation, in the food, the contents, etc. The 
food, the contents, the vomited matters, etc., are 
placed in a spacious glass jar, or beaker glass, dis- 
tilled "vyater poured on it, and the whole well stirred 
for some time ; by this process the grains of arsenious 
acid are cleaned, and settle to the bottom of the 
vessel on account of their considerable density. The 
grains are easily recognized, and carefully picked 
out with a forceps, after having poured off the 
supernatant liquid. 

To prove that the white grains, thus obtained, 
really are arsenious acid, the following experiments 
are made : 

A particle of the substance is placed in the lower 

Fig. 1. 




and very narrow part of a glass tube, of the shape 

solved 3.15 per cent, of the opaque modification, and, on cooling and 
resting for 3 days, retained 1.7 ; that, with violent ebullition for an 
hour, it took up 4.63, and retained 2.47 on cooling and resting for 3 
days ; and that a saturated boiling solution of the transparent modifi- 
cations contained 4.6 or 4.76 per cent., and on cooling and resting for 
2 days retained 1.87 or 1.84. 

The presence of organic principles appears to impair its solubility 
Ghristison found that a cup of tea, left beside the fire at a tempera- 
ture of 200° F. for half an hour upon 2 grains of the acid, does not 
entirely take up even that small quantity. These observations 
account for the fact, that frequently little or no arsenic is found in 
the fluid contents of the stomach, after an exhibition of the poison 
in the solid state.] 
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shown in Fig. 1 ; immediately above, and also in 
the narrow part of the tube, is placed a thin splinter of 
freshly ignited charcoal. This part of the tube is 
now held horizontally in the very small flame of 
a common spirit lamp, in such a manner that -the 
spot where the arsenious acid is placed may remain 
beyond the flame. When the charcoal is heated to 
redness, the open end of the tube is raised higher 
and higher, so that the tube becomes more and more 
inclined, until the spot where the arsenious acid is 
placed is also touched by the flame. K the particle 
was arsenious acid, it vaporizes; the vapor on its 
passage over the red hot charcoal is decomposed, 
and metallic arsenic is deposited beyond the char- 
coal, in the form of a black, or brownish-black, lus- 
trous riiig (arsenic mirror), as is illustrated by Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. 




By applying heat, this incrustation of metallic 
arsenic vaporizes, becomes oxidized, and condenses 
in the wider part of the tube to a sublimate of 
arsenious acid, consisting of minute, lustrous crystals 
which, when seen with- a lens or a microscope, 
appear as distinct octahedrons. The tube presents 
the appearance as shown in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 8. 




If the narrow part of the tubie below the arsenic 
mirror is cut ofl^, and the spot where the incrustation 
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is situated heated, by holding this end of the tube, 
slightly inclined upwards, into a small alcohol flame, 
a bluish white coloratioa of the flame will be 
observed where the arsenic vapor enters the flame, 
and the characteristic alliaceous odor is distinctly 
perceived on quickly approaching the tube to the 
nose. 

The successful process of reduction, the odor of the 
vaporized arsenic mirror, and its conversion into 
a white crystalline sublimate, are sufficient proofs 
that the white substance under trial consists of arse- 
uious acid. 

§ 5. K several grains of arsenious acid have been 
collected, another experiment of reduction should be 
made, and the tube with the mirror handed over, 
together with the written report, to the proper 
authorities, as a corpvs delicti; the remaining grains 
are used for other experiments : 

A particle is introduced into a glass tube sealed at 
one end, some dry acetate of soda, or potassa, added, 
and heat applied, when the indescribably offensive 
and characteristic odor of alkarsin (oxide of kakodyl) 
should be evolved. 

One or more fragments are finely powdered in a 
small agate mortar, the powder dissolved in boiling 
water, and the solution mixed with a few drops of a 
solution of nitrate of silver ; some very dilute caustic 
ammonia is then added, drop by drop, or by means 
of a glass rod, when the characteristic yellow preci- 
pitate of arsenite of silver will be produced. 

The watery solution is acidulated with a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid, and some freshly pre- 
pared and strong sulphureted hydrogen water 
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added, when a yellow precipitate of sulphuret of 
arsenic should be produced. 

A fragment is heated in a test-tube with some 
nitric acid, to form arsenic acid; a few drops of 
nitrate of silver, and, afterwards, dilute ammonia, 
drop by drop, are added, when the reddish brown 
precipitate of arsenate of silver should be produced. 

A fragment is converted into arsenic acid, as 
before, and the solution over-saturated with ammo- 
nia ; a solution of chloride of ammonium, and, after- 
wards, a solution of sulphate of magnesia is added, 
when a crystalline precipitate of arsenate of magne- 
sia-ammonia is thrown down, if th^ substance under 
examination was arsenious acid. 

A fragment is used to form arseneted hydrogen, 
after the manner explained below. 

§ (5. In examining the matter under examination for 
the presence of solid arsenious acid, proper regard 
should at the same time be paid to the presence of 
metallic arsenic, since the latter, known also under 
the name of *' fly powder," is as easily accessible to 
the public as white arsenic ; it also possesses poison- 
ous properties, and may, and indeed has been, 
employed for the purpose of poisoning; it always 
contains some arsenious acid. 

The fly powder is found in the shape of small 
black, or brownish black, lustrous, heavy scales or 
grains, the nature of which is as readily ascertained 
as that of arsenious acid. Heated in a glass tube 
(Fig. 1) alone, it yields an arsenic miiTor. Thrown 
on incandescent charcoal, it evolves the characteristic 
alliaceous odor. — ^Tho powder, when • heated with 
nitric acid, yields, with evolution of nitrous acid 
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vapor, a solution of arsenic acid (or of arsenious acid 
if the heat was not kept up for a sufficiently long 
time, or not sufficient nitric acid added) ; the liquid is 
carefully neutralized with ammonia, and then a few 
drops of nitrate of silver added, a reddish brown 
(eventually a yellow) precipitate is produced ; after 
oversaturation with ammonia, a solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, containing chloride of ammonium, pro- 
duces a white crystalline precipitate of arsenate of 
magnesia-ammonia; and an addition of sulphureted 
hydrogen water produces, immediately or after some 
time, and especially on gently heating, a yellow pre- 
cipitate of sulphuret of arsenic. 

[§ 7. If a sulphide of arsenic has been administered, 
the examination of the contents of the stomach and 
intestines may yield some fragments of this sub- 
stance. The bisulphide of arsenic, or reaHga/r^ is of a 
bright red, or orange yellow color, resinous lustre, 
and very brittle. The tersulphide, or orpiment^ is a 
golden yellow crystalline substance. Both are vola- 
tile ; heated in a glass tube closed at one end, they 
afford sublimates of different color ; sometimes three 
sublimates are produced, the most volatile one being 
of a yellow, the next of a red, and the least volatile 
of a black color. They are insoluble in water, only 
slightly affected by acids, but soluble in ammonia ; 
on adding an acid to the ammoniacal solution, the 
sulphide is re-precipitated. Their nature is most 
satisfactorily and indubitably ascertained by subject- 
ing a fragment to the treatment described in § 13, 
and testing the resulting liquid after Marsh's method. 

Fragments of ScheeWa green (arsenite of copper), 
or other arsenites which may have been found in the 
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Btomachj are most conveniently treated with a mix- 
ture of cyanide of potassium and carbonate of soda, 
as descdbed in § 25.] 

§ 8. If arsenious acid or fly-powder cannot be found 
in the solid state, the mass (the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, and even these organs themselves, the 
food, the vomited matters, etc.) must be subjected 
to a further treatment ; but, even if particles of arse- 
nious acid or fly-powder have been found, it is, in 
most cases, advisable, or even necessary, to extend 
the investigation for the presence of arsenic in these 
substances still farther, if it were only to form an 
opinion as to the amount of the poison. With refer- 
€flice to the course of action to be pursued, we may 
remark here, that the food, the contents, the vomited 
matters, etc., have, each of them, to be treated sepa- 
rately. The separation of the contents of the intes- 
tines from those of the stomach may be of special 
interest in deciding the question, whether arsenic 
has passed from the stomach into the intestines. 

It is furthermore advisable to set a portion of the 
mass aside, and to reserve it, so that in case of an acci- 
dent the analyst may be enabled to begin the exam- 
ination anew. It may be said, without hesitation, 
that where there is arsenic undoubtedly present, 
half of the mass will be sufficient to detect it with 
certainty, at least in 99 cases out of 100. Before 
dividing the mass for this purpose it should be uni- 
formly mixed. 

§ 9. The first operation consists in destroying the 
whole of the organic matter and dissolving the whole 
of the arsenic. 

The mass under examination is (after having been 
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cut into shreds, if necessary), introduced into a porce- 
lain dish, and about as much pure concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid added as is equal to the weight of the 
dry substance contained in the mass, or a little more, 
and enough water to form the whole into a thin 
paste. If the substance has previously been mixed 
and stirred with water, as mentioned above, for 
the purpose of detecting particles of solid arseni- 
ous acid, it may be necessary to remove part of the 
water by evaporation in the water-bath, before add- 
ing the hydrochloric acid; this however, will be 
but rarely required. The dish is then placed into a 
water-bath, or steam-bath, and to the hot mass some 
pure chlorate of potassa added, at intervals of five 
minutes, in portions of about half a* drachm each (2 
grammes J, until the whole is converted into a per- 
fectly homogeneous, light yellow, liquid mass. When 
this point is reached, another addition of about 2 
drachms (8 grammes) of chlorate of potassa is made, 
and the heat continued until the smell of chlorine 
has entirely disappeared. K the liquid should be- 
come too concentrated by evaporation, a little water 
is from time to time added. The mass is now allowed 
to cool ; the contents of the dish are thrown on a 
moistened filter of white paper, free from smalt; 
when the quantities are large, a white linen cloth 
may be substituted, and the residue washed with 
hot water. The washings are collected in a separate 
vessel ; if they yield too much liquid, they are evap- 
orated on a water-bath in a porcelain dish, and, 
after having been sufficiently concentrated, united 
with the first filtrate. The whole of the liquid should 
amount to about a pint. 
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The chemist will readily understand the object of 
this operation. The chlorine, or the compounds of 
chlorine, which are formed and set free by the action 
of the hydrochloric acid on the chlorate of potassa, 
act decomposing on the organic substances, and con- 
vert the arseniq, in whatever form it may occur, even 
when present as sulphuret, in arsenic acid. 

Li consideration of the fact that, from a liquid con^- 
taining arsenious or arsenic acid, and hydrochloric 
acid, chloride of arsenic may escape in the gaseous 
state, the analyst might feel inclined to perform the 
operation, viz. : the treatment of the mass with hy- 
drochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, in a tabu- 
lated retort, connected with a receiver. In regard 
to this, experience has shown that, at the tempera- 
ture to which the mass is raised, when heated in a 
wajer, or vapor-bath, no perceptible quantity of arse- 
nic is lost, but that an evaporation of the concen- 
trated liquid is not admissible. There is, however, 
no objection to using a retort. The retort is placed 
on a wire-gauze over the furnace, and a moderate 
heat applied. The distillate must be examined sepa- 
rately. If it is deemed necessary to concentrate the 
liquid by evaporation, it has to be done in a retort, 
the temperature being kept below the boiling point. 

§ 10. The next operation is the precipitation of the 
arsenic from the liquid as sulphide. The liquid is 
poured into a spacious beaker-glass, or a flask, and a 
current of washed sulphureted hydrogen gas slowly 
passed through it; when the liquid is perfectly satura- 
ted with gas, it is heated to about ld:0°-170° F., which 
is done by placing the vessel containing it into hot 
water; it is then allowed to cool, the gas all the while 
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passing through it, and finally set aside, well covered, 
at a moderately warm place, for about twenty-four 
hours. If, after this time, the odor of sulphureted 
hydrogen should be but faint, sulphureted hydrogen 
gas is again passed into it, and the liquid again left 
standing for some time, at a moderately warm place. 
By this means, and only by this means, viz. : by a 
continued and repeated treatment with sulphureted 
hydrogen, the whole of the arsenic is removed and 
precipitated as sulphide, 

With regard to this operation, it must be borne in 
mind that arsenic acid, and in this state the arsenic 
is contained in the liquid, is but slowly decomposed 
by sulphureted hydrogen. Heat aids and facilitates 
the decomposition of the acid and the precipitation 
of the sulphide. 

The precipitate contains, besides sulphide of arse- 
nic, organic matter and, if lead, copper, mercury, apd 
antimony were present in the liquid, the sulphides 
of these metals. The color of the precipitate is, in 
this respect, suggestive. 

If there is only a very minute quantity of arsenic 
present, it may happen that, after the treatment with 
sulphureted hydrogen, in the above indicated man- 
ner, not the slightest trace of a precipitate is depos- 
ited. It then forms on evaporation, in the measure 
as the acid becomes more concentrated ; and hence, 
in a case like this, it should never be omitted to evap- 
orate the liquid, and to treat the concentrated liquid 
repeatedly with sulphureted hydrogen gas. 

On the other hand, the formation of a precipitate, 
after the passage of a current of sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas, does not warrant the inference that arsenic 
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is present, since, almost invariably, a deposition of 
organic matter, even in absence of arsenic, takes 
place. If sulphureted hydrogen is passed into the 
liquid, which is filtered off from the first precipitate, 
caused by sulphureted hydrogen, another precipitate 
will be formed, even if it no longer contains any arse- 
nic. 

Since arsenious acid is much more readily, and 
within a much shorter time, decomposed by sulphur- 
eted hydrogen than arsenic acid, it has been pro- 
posed to reduce the arsenic acid, contained in the 
liquid which results from the treatment of the origi- 
nal substance with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potassa, by means of sulphurous acid to arsenious 
acid before passing sulphureted hydrogen into it. 
For this purpose, the liquid is heated in a water- 
bath, and so much of a concentrated solution of 
sulphurous acid, or sulphite of soda added that the 
odor of sulphurous acid is distinctly observable ; the 
heat is then continued until the odor has entirely dis- 
appeared. Woehler himsejf, with whom the proposi- 
tion originated, afterwards abandoned the use of sul- 
phurous acid. 

§ 11. The next operation consists in collecting and 
purifying the precipitate. After the liquid, still 
highly charged with sulphureted hydrogen, has 
cooled, the precipitate is transferred to a small fil- 
ter, and well washed, at first with water containing 
some sulphureted hydrogen.* To remove other me- 

* Formerly it was laid down as a rule to set the liquid aside be- 
fore filtering it, until the whole of the sulphureted hydrogen had 
evaporated, and the principal object of placing the vessel at a mode- 
retely warm spot, was to facilitate the escape of the gas. But it lias 
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tals which might be mixed with the sulphide of arse- 
nicy the precipitate is most advantageooslj treated 
with dilate ammonia. For this purpose, the filter 
containing the moist precipitate is spread oat in a 
porcelain dish, and a little water poured on it ; the 
precipitate is then divided into a thin, homogeneous 
paste, bj means of a feather, and ammonia added, 
drop by drop, as long as solution takes place, or until 
an excess of the solvent is clearly indicated by the 
odor. Sulphide of arsenic and the organic substances 
dissolve in dilute ammonia, and the other metallic 
sulphides, which might have been precipitated by 
the sulphureted hydrogen, remain undissolved ; only 
a small quantity of sulphide of antimony might, also, 
enter into solution. The ammoniacal liquid, which 
is of a dark-brown color, is strained through a small 
filter, and the residue carefully washed with ammo- 
niacal water. This residue has to be examined for 
antimony, lead, copper, mercury, etc. 

The treatment of the precipitate with dilute ammo- 
nia may, also, be thus ex<jcuted : dilute ammonia is 
poured, drop by drop, on the filter containing the 
moist precipitate, while still in the funnel, care being 
taken, if the precipitate is of a slimy and viscous con- 
sistency — as is almost invariably the case when or- 
ganic matter is present — to bring it into contact with 
the liquid by stirring it with a feather ; or the dilute 
ammonia is applied by means of a washing-bottle. 

Instead of the dilute liquid ammonia, a saturated 
solution of carbonate of ammonia may be employed 

been shown by Becker, that the precipitated sulphide of arsenic be- 
comes sensibly oxydized, after the whole of the sulphureted hydro- 
g«n has passed off.— (Archiv der Pharm. Vol. 66, p. 287.) 
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for the purpose of extracting the sulphide of arsenic 
from the precipitate ; the latter reagent acts less solv- 
ing on sulphide of antimony, which might be present, 
but acts, also, less energetic on the sulphide of arse- 
nic. 

The ammoniacal solution, together with the wash- 
ings, is then placed in a porcelain capsule, and 
evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat ; the sulphide 
of arsenic, if present in the precipitate, remains, 
mixed with the organic matter, as a dark-brown resi- 
due. 

§ 12. The only conclusive proof of the presence of 
arsenic in this residue, and, consequently, in the sub- 
stances under examination, is its separation in the 
metallic state, its reduction to metallic arsenic. To 
eflFect this reduction, the sulphide or the acids of 
arsenic, prepared from the sulphide by oxidation, may 
be employed. But, even if the reduction is to be 
made directly from the sulphide, after the manner 
hereafter to be described, it is not admissible to use 
the residue itself without any further preparation, 
since the products of the destruction of the organic 
matter may cause the reaction to become quite indis- 
tinct. The organic substances, contained in the resi- 
due, must, therefore, first be destroyed, either by 
nitric acid and fusion with nitrate of soda, or by 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid; we then obtain a 
mass, containing arsenic acid, which may be used 
directly for the process of reduction, or from which 
pure sulphide of arsenic may be prepared. 

§ 13. The safest method to eflFect the destruction of 
the organic matter, and the oxidation of the sulphide 
of arsenic, is fusion with nitrate of soda. Some highly 
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concentrated or, better still, faming nitric add is 
poured on the residue, in the porcelain capsule, and 
the acid evaporated at a gentle heat. K the residue 
which is now left is still of a dark color, this treat- 
ment with nitric acid has to be repeated, until the 
residue, while moist, appears of a yellow color. To 
the residue some caustic soda is now added, which 
serves to neutralize the excess of acid without eflfer- 
vescence and to soften the mass, and, afterwards, some 
finely powdered cai'bonate of soda, and some nitrate 
of soda, also finely powdered, and the whole placed 
in a porcelain crucible. The capsule is cleaned out 
with a little carbonate of soda, which is then added to 
the mass in the crucible. The contents of the cruci- 
ble are now thoroughly dried, and then heated 
by means of a spirit-lamp, care being taken that the 
temperature rises very gradually. At first the 
mass turns brown, or black, becomes afterwards de- 
colorized, without deflagration, and, finally, fuses to 
a colorless liquid. The whole of the organic matter 
is then completely destroyed. 

The fused mass contains, if arsenic was present, 
arsenate of soda, besides nitrate, nitrite, sulphate, and 
carbonate of soda ; and, in case the precipitate con- 
tained antimony, antimonate of soda. The mass is 
treated with water ; if antimonate of soda was pre- 
sent, this remains undissolved, and is separated by 
filtration ; the liquid is strongly acidulated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, precaution being taken that no loss is 
incurred by spirting, and evaporated in a porce- 
lain capsule. Towards the end of the operation some 
more sulphuric acid is added, to make sure of its 
being present in sufficient quantity to expel the whole 
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of the nitric and nitrous acids ; the only safe indica- 
tion for this is the appearance of the thick sulphuric 
acid vapors, and the evaporation must be continued 
until this takes place. — (Meyer, Annalen der Chemie 
und Pharmacie, Bd. 66. p. 237.) The elimination of 
the antimony, and the complete destruction of the 
organic substances, greatly recommends this treat- 
ment of the crude sulphide of arsenic. To pre- 
vent volatilization of the arsenic as chloride of 
arsenic, it is requisite that all materials, viz. : the 
nitric acid, the caustic soda, the carbonate and ni- 
trate of soda, be perfectly free from chlorine. 

The mass obtained by evaporation, usually a color- 
less and very acid liquid, is Very well adapted for 
the preparation of metallic arsenic by the process of 
Marsh (see below). 

If the preparation of sulphide of arsenic is intended, 
for the purpose of subsequent reduction by another 
process, the mass is most conveniently treated 
with a concentrated solution of sulphurous acid ; the 
excess of this acid removed by heat, and a current 
of sulphureted hydrogen passed through the mode- 
rately hot liquid, until the whole of the arsenic 
is precipitated. The sulphide is collected on a small 
filter, well washed, and, finally, dissolved in dilute 
ammonia by pouring the solventj drop by drop, on 
the filter, as "above described. The solution, on eva- 
poration in a porcelain dish, yields the pure sulphide. 

§ 14. Fresenius recommends to effect the destruction 
of the organic matter of the residue in question — the 
residue from the evaporation of the ammoniacal solu- 
tion of the crude sulphide of arsenic (§ 11) — by 
means of nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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The reeidae is mixed with Bome fiuaing nitric acid, 
and heated, over a water-bath, to dryness; this residue 
is moistened with some pore concentrated and heated 
snlphnric acid, placed upon the water-bath for about 
two or three horns, and then exposed to a higher 
temperature (above 150^ 0.), until it is converted into a 
charred mass; this mass is treated with from ten to 
twenty parts of distilled water, filtered and washed. 
The liquid, thus obtained, is well adapted for Marsh's 
test ; but when used for the purpose of precipitating 
the arsenic as sulphide, the latter is not, or at least 
not always, obtained perfectly free from organic 
matter. 

§ 15. Instead of treating the precipitate (§ 10), 
obtained from the solution of the substance under 
examination by means. of sulphureted hydrogen, with 
dilute ammonia, to evaporate the solution and heat 
the residue with nitric acid, etc., as mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, it has been recommended 
to treat the precipitate, together with the filter, 
directly with nitric acid, etc. But since it is so easy 
a matter to exclude the paper of the filter, why not 
do it? And since it is always advisable to test for 
the presence of other sulphides, insoluble in 
ammonia, why then omit the treatment with 
ammonia ? 

§ 16. We will now take into consideration the re- 
duction of the arsenic, which, as above (§ 12) stated, 
is the only conclusive proof for the. presence of 
the poison, partly because the arsenic, in its metallic 
state, is easily recognized as such, s^d partly because 
tlie process of reduction can be executed in such a 
manner as to exclude the possibility of its being 
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confounded with any other metal! Of the various 
methods of reduction which have been proposed, 
only two deserve our attention, viz., the process of 
Marsh, or rather the improved method developed on 
the base of Marsh's original process, and the process 
of Fresenius and Babo. The process of Marsh is 
more simple and more easily executed than that of 
Fresenius and Babo, it requires less experienced and 
less cautious hands for its execution, it yields very 
various and characteristic proofs for the presence of 
the metal, and admits of an easy application of the 
various reagents for examining the nature of the 
metallic mirrors. But the process of Fresenius and 
Babo surpasses that of Marsh in this respect, that it 
excludes the possibility of confounding arsenic with 
antimony. The process of Marsh does not yield th^ 
whole of the arsenic, as we shall see hereafter, 
whereas the process of Fresenius and Babo affords 
the whole of it in the reduced state, but it is scarcely 
possible to entirely prevent the escape of a part of 
the .metal. In this respect, therefore, the two 
methods may be considered equally good. Accord- 
ing to my observations, the process of Marsh pro- 
duces more distinct and characteristic evidence of 
the presence of very small quantities of arsenic than 
that of Fresenius and Babo. In the great majority 
of cases of poisoning, however, there will be suffi- 
cient material to employ both processes. 

§ 17. We will first direct our attention to the 
process of Marsh. It is founded on the observation 
that hydrogen and arsenic, when meeting in the mo- 
ment of being set free from combination, that is, when 
in the nascent state, unite to araeneted hydrogen, from 
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which the arsenic may be obtained in different man- 
ners, ex, gr.j by heat or by incomplete combustion ; 
and which, on being passed through solutions of 
salts of easily reducible metallic oxides, yields its 
arsenic as arsenious acid. The different kinds of 
apparatus which have been proposed for the execu- 
tion of the operation may all be replaced by the 
simple arrangement represented in Fig. 4. 




It consists of a gas-bottle (a), which may be sub- 
stituted by a small Woulff's bottle or any other two- 
necked bottle, provided with a funnel-tube, another 
tube (b) bent at a right angle, a small drying-tube 
(c), and a reduction tube (d). 

The bulb of the tube (b) serves to condense and col- 
lect the greater part of the particles of liquid which 
are carried off mechanically, or by evaporation, from 
the contents of the bottle. When a Woulff's or a two- 
necked bottle is used as gas-generating vessel, the 
bulb is more conveniently situated on the descending 
leg of the tube. The descending leg must be suffi- 
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cientiy large in diameter, and cut obliquely at. the 
end, to facilitate the dropping back of the condensed 
liquid into' the bottle. 

The drying-tube (c) contains some fused chloride 
of calcium, and sometimes a small piece of caustic 
potassa;* some loose cotton, introduced at both 
ends of the tube, prevents the pieces from falling 
out. According to my experience, the reduction- 
tube (d), made of glass, free from lead, is most con- 
veniently one centimetre in diameter, the thickness 
of the glass being one and a half millimetres, and 
seven millimetres the diameter of the bore. Fig. 6 
represents a section in natural size. The 
tube is narrowly drawn out in several 
places, as shown in Fig. 4, and there the 
Kg. 5. arsenic is made to condens'e by heating the- 
wider part of the tube immediately preceding. 
If the tube is of the above-mentioned thickness the 
heating may be effected by means ^f an alcohol- 
lamp with Argand's burner, without causing the 
tube to bend, provided the ignited portion of the 
tube to rest on the ring of the lamp, and the bent 
part to be supported. This is very important ; for 
there is nothing more disagreeable and annoying 



* In consequence of recent experiments I must insist on having 
the tube filled with hydrate of potassa alone, or hydrate of potassa 
in the first half of the tube, and chloride of calcium in the last. 
This is necessary, because every atom of sulphuric acid which is car- 
ried from the gas-bottle into the tube containing the chloride of 
calcium, setd some hydrochloric acid free, which, by its presence, 
prevents the formation of the arsenic-mirror. This precaution is 
absolutely necessary when a liquid containing hydrochloric acid is 
introduced into the gas-bottle. 
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than to be obliged to gnard dnring the performance 
of the experiment against the softening and coUapsr 
ing of the tnbe. The opeping of the narrowly 
drawn out ascending leg of the tnbe mnst neither be 
too wide nor too narrow. 

The mode of connecting the different tnbes with 
each other depends, of* course, upon their respective 
diameters. The most simple way is to take the dry- 
ing-tnbe of the diameter of the reduction-tube, and to 
draw it out at the other end to the diameter of the 
delivery-tube (b). Two small tubes of vulcanized 
India-rubber are then sufficient to effect a close con- 
nexion ; they fit so well that an additional tying is 
quite superfluous. The India-rubber tubes, though 
fitting tightly, still are movable on the glass-tube, 
and thus admit of the ascending leg of the reduction- 
tube being turned downwards. 

§ 18. We now proceed to the process ot reduc- 
tion. Some pure zinc, granulated or in bars, and in 
not too small a quantity (several ounces), is intro- 
duced into the bottle; connection is then made 
between the different parts of the apparatus, and so 
much water poured through the funnel-tube, that its 
lower end dips into the liquid ; some pure distilled 
sulphuric acid, previously mixed with three parts of 
water, is then added in small portions to produce a 
moderate evolution of hydrogen. If the mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water is applied after perfect cool- 
ing, and only small portions at a time are added, the 
temperature of the bottle (a) will be but slightly 
raised — and this is of great importance, since under 
such circumstances only a gas is obtained which is 
not charged with too much watery vapor. 
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When all the atmospheric air may be supposed to 
have been expelled from the apparatus, the escaping 
gas is kindled, and the flame made to strike against a 
dish or a saucer of glazed white porcelain, which is 
held horizontally into the flame. If black spots, or 
only traces of black spots are deposited on the 
porcelain, the materials, the zinc or the sulphuric 
acid, are not free from arsenic, and are not fit to be 
used ; even the apparatus has become useless, or, at 
least, requires to be very carefully cleaned. The 
corks must, at all events, be replaced by new ones. 

If no spots, or traces of spots, 'are deposited on the 
porcelain, we cannot yet rest convinced of the purity 
of the materials, but must proceed to a second 
and more stringent examination. This is done by 
heating the reduction-tube before the first narrowing 
to redness, by means of a spirit-lamp with Argand's 
bui-ner, and allowing the gas to pass through for at 
least half an hour, an equal evolution of hydrogen 
being sustained by occasional additions of acid. If 
after this time not the slightest trace of a metallic 
mirror or coating is deposited in the tube beyond the 
heated portion, which is tested by holding the tube 
against a sheet of white paper, the materials may be 
used for our purposes, for they are either free from 
arsenic, or contain a quantity not sufficient to inter- 
fere with the results. But if a mirror or crust has 
been formed, purer materials must be looked for. It 
is a great advantage of the process of Marsh, that it 
admits of this easy mode of testing the purity of the 
necessary materials, and in the very same way that is 
followed to detect the presence of arsenic. 

§ 19. After the purity of the materials has thus 

2* 
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been establislied, we may now proceed with the 
process of reduction proper. If, for the pur- 
pose of the examination of the materials, only 
a provisional redaction-tube has been used, it is 
now exchanged for another provided with more nar- 
rows, and if the contents of the drying-tube should 
have become too moist, this is also exchanged for 
another which lies ready prepared and connected 
by India-rubber with the new reduction-tube; the 
whole takes but a few moments. It may, possibly, 
also be necessary to replace the zinc, or, at least, 
to pour oflF the liquid, which may have become too 
much saturated by sulphate of zinc* It is hardly 
necessary to mention that if a replacement of any 
parts of the apparatus has taken place, or the bottle 
itself has been opened, care must be taken to drive 
out all atmospheric air from the apparatus by a 
sufficiently long-continued evolution of gas before 
proceeding any further. 

While the reduction-tube is in a state of vivid 
incandescence at the part immediately before the 
first narrowing and the escaping gas burning, the 
liquid to be tested for araenic is poured into the bot- 
tle through the funnel-tube, and washed down with a 
little water. This liquid is either the one mentioned 
(§13), prepared by treating the precipitate obtained 
by sulphureted hydrogen with nitric acid, fusion with 
nitrate and carbonate of soda, etc., or the one men- 

* If a three-necked WouUTs bottle has been used, and the middle 
neck been provided with a cork, through which a syphon-tube has 
been tightly fitted, the liquid may be removed through the syphon 
by closing the opening of the reduction-tube with the finger, or bet- 
ter by compressing one of the India>rubber connection-tubes. 
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tioned (§14), prepared by treating the same pre- 
cipitate with nitric and sulphuric acid; in both 
the arsenic, if present, is contained as arsenious or 
arsenic acid. 

If the liquids under consideration contain arsenic, 
the escaping hydrogen gas becomes mixed with 
arseneted hydrogen, and in passing through the 
ignited part the latter is decomposed, and imme- 
diately beyond this place, at the narrow portion of 
the tube, a mirror or coating of arsenic is depo- 
sited. 

Having thus obtained a mirror or a distinct coating, 
the flame of the lamp is made smaller, so that the 
tube remains no longer incandescent. In conse- 
quence of this the flame of the escaping gas immedi- 
ately assumes a bluish-white color, and the above- 
mentioned spots are formed on porcelain when this 
is held into the flame; of these spotsL a sufficient 
number is prepared to serve as material for further 
experiments. 

It is desijable to obtain, at l^ast, a second metal- 
lic mirror in the reduction-tube ; but after that 
the tube is turned in such a manner that its origi- 
nally ascending leg hangs downward ; the flame of 
the escaping gas being extinguished it is inserted 
into a test-tube, or a small beaker-glass, partly filled 
with a solution of nitrate of silver. On then dimin- 
ishing the heat, and thereby preventing the decom- 
position of the arseneted hydrogen, this gas passes 
through the solution of the nitrate of silver, by which 
it is completely decomposed. The solution blackens 
in consequence of the elimination of metallic silver, 
and the liquid contains arsenic in the state of ars^- 
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nioas acid, together with the excess of the fiilver- 
salt. To prevent the latter from becomiDg too consi- 
derable, it is advisable to take at first a dilute 
solution, acidulated with a drop or two of nitric 
acid, and adding gradually of a more concentrated 
one, in case a large deposit of metallic silver should 
be formed. • In this experiment the reduction-tube 
may be substituted by a common delivery-tube, 
bent at a right angle. 

§ 20. Simple as the above-described experiments 
are, their execution, if they shall lead to reliable 
results, requires the careful observance of some pre- 
cautions. The following remarks contain all that can 
be said about them : 

The liquid to be tested for arsenic should not be 
poured into the bottle at once, but at first only a 
part of it, and the effect be well observed. • If the 
liquid contains areenic the evolution of gas will in- 
crease considerably after its addition, owing to the 
precipitj^ted arsenic forming a galvanic pair with the 
zinc ; the pure zinc then dissolves as rapidly in the 
acid as impure zinc. Suppose now a very large quan- 
tity to have been added, the evolution of gas may, 
for this reason, ^nd also because the amount of acid 
is increased, become very violentj and the operator 
would be obliged to allay it by pouring cold water 
into the apparatus, or by surrounding the bottle with 
cold water^ It is, on this account, also advisable not 
to add the liquid in question until the evolution of 
gas is more moderate. 

If the reduction-tube is sufficiently heated, if the 
evolution of gas is not too rapid, and if the escaping 
gas does not contain a large amount of arseneted 
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hydrogen, the whole of the arsenic is deposited, the 
whole of the arseneted hydrogen becomes decom- 
posed, and no appreciable qnantity of the reduced 
arsenic is mechanically carried away by the current. 
But if the reverse is the case, the flame of the burn- 
ing gas becomes colored, and spots may be obtained 
on porcelain during the process of reduction. 

Spots on porcelain are very readily obtained if 
the amount of arseneted hydrogen is large, but it 
requires some nicety of management if only traces 
of this gas are present. 

The opening of the tube must not be too nar- 
row ; the current of gas must not be too strong 
— ^the gas must not escape with violence, the flame 
must not be pointed — ^and the porcelain must be held 
horizontally and ^ close to the opening of the tube. 
According to my experience, it is best to cause the 
spots to be deposited on the inner surface of small 
porcelain dishes, which must be new, or at least very 
white and clean ; it is convenient to collect the spots 
on different dishes, so as not to be obliged to make 
the tests of the subsequent examination of them in one 
and the same dish. Instead of dishes, small saucers 
may be used, provided the porcelain be genu- 
ine ; delf with a lead-glazing is quite inadmissible. 
The temperature of the dishes should be that of the 
surrounding air ; if they are held into the flame while 
too cold, water is deposited, and the arsenic floats as 
a brown coating on the drop. On the other hand, a 
spot of the dish must not be held into the flame for 
any great length of time ; otherwise, the place be- 
comes so hot that a deposition of arsenic can no 
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longer take place, and sometimes the arsenic-fipot 
even disappeats. 

§ 21. It is, as above indicated, one of the great 
advantages of this apparatus, that it famishes differ- 
ent and equally characteristic proo& for the presence 
of arsenic. The principal object ought to be, to ob- 
tain one or seyeral depositions of metal in the reduc- 
tion-tube. K these not merely appear as transparent 
coatings, but as real metallic mirrors, then there is 
sufficient arseneted hydrogen mixed with the escap- 
ing gas to produce spots on porcelain, which, in this 
case, should be collected at the same time. When 
a sufficient number of spots has been obtained, the 
gas is passed, for a length of time, through the solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and thus the loss of any 
recoverable arsenic prevented. 

In this process, as originally described by Marsh, 
attention was only paid to the formation of the spots 
on porcelain ; and it was Berzelius, if I mistake not, 
who first noticed the deposition of metallic arsenic 
from the gas by heating : an observation which has, 
afterwards, become of the highest importanee. 

§ 22. It is only the acids of arsenic, and the solu- 
tions of the arsenites and arsenates of potassa, soda, 
lime, and similar bases, when acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, and chloride of arsenic, which cause the 
formation of arseneted hydrogen; neither sulphide 
of arsenic nor metallic arsenic produce the slightest 
trace of this gas. The first-mentioned compounds 
even do not give rise to the formation of this gaseous 
compound, unconditionally; the absence of certain 
substances is required. Free chlorine, nitric acid, 
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and similar oxidizing bodies, moreover the salte of 
mercury and, probably, some other metallic salts en- 
tirely prevent its generation. It is, for this reason, 
advisable to prepare the liquid to be introduced into 
the apparatus, exactly as above described ; we have 
then only to guard against the presence of nitric acid. 
Hydrochloric acid does not influence the formation 
of arseneted hydrogen, but, since this acid is very 
volatile, it is better to exclude it, especially because, 
according to Wackenroder, it sometimes gives rise to 
the production of spots in absence of arsenic (zinc 
spots). 

§ 23. The liquid which Marsh originally recom- 
mended as fit to be introduced into the apparatus, 
was prepared by simply extracting the organic mat- 
ters with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and, 
if necessary, concentrating by evaporation. But 
against the applicability of this liquid serious objec- 
tions may be raised ; the extract may contain sub- 
stances which may prevent the evolution of the ar- 
seneted hydrogen ; during the evaporation, chloride 
o# arsenic may be volatilized ; the organic matters 
contained in the liquid usually produce a considerable 
intumescence, whereby the contents of the bottle are 
caused to enter the tubes, and thus thwart tiie experi- 
ment. The method of allaying the intumescence by 
pouring oil, or alcohol, on the liquid, as has been pro- 
posed, cannot be relied on ; and since, moreover, expe- 
rience has shown that hydrogen gas, evolved from 
liquids which contain organic matters, is capable of 
producing brown spots on porcelain, the direct 
application of the extract under consideration is 
usually inadmissible. Nor can we, for the reasons • 
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shore stated, recommend the use of tbe liquid which 
10 prepared by treating the anbetances with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassa. 

§ 24* If the precipitate which is thrown down by 
snlphm^ted hydrogen is treated with a dilnte solu- 
tion of canstic potassa, the sulphide of arsenic, if 
present, enters into solution, and, on boiling the 
liquid with protoxide of copper, sulphide of copper 
and arsenate of potassa are formed. The liquid, after 
having been acidulated with sulphuric acid, is well 
adapted for Marsh's apparatus, but offers no advan- 
tages over the solution prepared after our method. 

If, in the substances under examination, solid arse- 
nious acid has been detected, and it is thought desir^ 
able to subject it to Marsh's test, it is only necessary 
to dissolve it in pure water, or water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, and to pour this solution into the gas- 
bottle. 

§ 25. A short time after the publication of the pro- 
cess of Marsh, Pfaff* and Thompson made, indepen- 
dently of each other, the interesting discovery that 
there exists an antimoneted hydrogen, formed uncftr 
the same circumstances as arseneted hydrogen, and 
exhibiting the same phenomena on being heated, 
burnt, etc. Thus, for example, if we add to the zinc 
and dilute sulphuric acid of our apparatus some 
oxide of antimony, or chloride of antimony, ortartar 
emetic, the escaping hydrogen becomes mixed with 
antimoneted hydrogen ; the flame of the burning gas 
appears white, spots of metallic antimony are depo- 
sited on porcelain which is held into the flame, a 
mirror of metallic antimony is formed within the 
ignited tube, and, if the gas is allowed to pass 
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through a solution of nitrate of silver, a black pre- 
cipitate is thrown down. Quite the behavior of 
arsenic I 

This discovery of Pfaff and Thompson caused the 
test of Marsh to be considered very fallacious ; the 
more so, as in a case of suspected poisoning tartar 
emetic is frequently administered as an emetic. The 
whole process, therefore, ought to be condemned, 
unless means are found either wholly to exclude the 
antimony, or to show, with certainty, that the reac- 
tions are produced by arsenic. 

If the precipitate thrown down by sulphureted 
hydrogen (§ 10), is treated directly with nitric acid, 
and the residue with sulphuric acid, the resulting 
liquid will, of course, contain all the antimony 
which might have occurred in the substances. S5ut 
if the treatment with nitric acid is preceded by a 
treatment with dilute ammonia, or with a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia, *the antimony is almost 
wholly, even to a trace, excluded ; and if, moreover, 
the residue resulting from the evaporation of the 
ammoniacal solution is not treated with nitric and 
sulphuric acid, but oxidized with nitric acid, and 
afterwards fused with nitrate and carbonate of soda, 
the filtered watery solution of the fused mass con- 
tains no antimony, this metal remaining behind after 
the treatment with water as insoluble antimpnate of 
soda (§ 13). 

But, even if all these precautions, which effectually 
exclude the presence of antimony, have been ob- 
served, it is necessary to prove the reactions obtained 
by the process of Marsh to be owing to arsenic, and 
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it will be the duty of the judge to aak for these proofs. 
A vast number of characteristic tests for the discrim- 
ination of arsenic from antimony have been advanced, 
in the coarse of time, so that it is almost impossible 
to confound the two metals. We shall now proceed 
to discuss them. 

§ 26. The arsenic-mirror, as deposited in the re- 
dnction-tube, is highlj Instrons, of blackish-brown or 
brownish-black color, and, when seen against a sheet 
of white paper, perfectly transparent brown in 
places where the deposit is not too thick. The anti- 
mony-mirror is, next to the heated spot, partly fused 
to small globules, and there it appears of almost sil- 
ver-white color; more distant from the flame it is 
nearly black, and forms, when in very thin layers, 
no%a continuous lustrous brown and transparent 
coating, but the tube appears, rather, as if dulled 
by a brownish-black dust 

Antimoneted hydrogen is decomposed at a lower 
temperature than arseneted hydrogen. Hence it 
is, that when hydrogen containing some of the for- 
mer gas passes through the ignited tube, a metallic 
mirror is deposited before and beyond the heated 
spot, provided the quantity of the antimoneted hy- 
drogen be not too small. Arseneted hydrogen never 
produces a mirror before the heated spot. 

The arsenic-mirror is easily driven from one place 
to another, when gently heated in the current of 
the hydrogen gas. Hereby a considerable quantity 
of 'arsenic is carried off with the gas; and, if the 
latter is allowed to escape unburnt, the characteristic 
arsenic-odor very distinctly perceived. But if the 
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gas is kindled, the flame instantly assumes a blu- 
ish- white color, and spots are formed on porcelain 
which is held into the flame. 

The antimony-mirror requires for its vaporization 
a much higher temperature, and, during vaporiza- 
tion, spots on porcelain can only be obtained when 
the evolution of the gas is very brisk ; for in this 
case alone, the antimony is not completely deposited 
in the tube. The escaping gas, if not kindled, is 
perfectly inodorous. Previous to vaporization, the 
antimony-mirror changes its appearances at the 
heated spot; it fuses into Small lustrous globules, 
which may, in all cases, be seen with the aid of a 
lens (Wohler) ; arsenic exhibits no sign of fusion. 

If the glass-tube containing the arsenic-mirror is 
cut off and heated in the flame of a spirit-lamp, the 
characteristic garlic-odor is evolved. The antimony- 
mirror volatilizes without any odor. 

§ 27. The spots which, on incomplete combustion, 
arseneted hydrogen deposits on porcelain, are black- 
ish-brown and lustrous, and, when in thin layers, 
translucent, with a brown, or light-brown color. 
The antimony-spots, if not too thin, are not lus- 
trous, of velvet-black color, and have, usually, a 
white deposit in the centre; when in very thin 
layers, they exhibit lustre; but, even then, their 
color is not brown, but iron-black, or dark graphite- 
colored, and only at the extreme edges possessed of 
a brownish-grey tinge. 

The arsenic-spots, when moistened with a solution 
of hypochlorite of soda, are dissolved ; the antimony- 
spots are not affected by the reagent. This is a very 
excellent distinguishing test, for which we are in- 
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debted to Mr. Bischoff. The solution of hypochlorite 
of soda must not contain free chlorine ; it is prepared 
by passing chlorine gas into a solution of carbonate 
of soda, or by adding a solution of carbonate of soda 
to strong chlorine-water. A drop of this solution is 
placed, by means of a glass-rod, near the spot, and 
then made to flow over it. 

If a drop of sulphide of ammonium is placed, by 
means of a glass-rod, on an arsenic-spot, and gently 
heated over a spirit-lamp, the spot is completely dis- 
solved. On allowing the liquid to evaporate, which 
may be accelerated by blowing, a pure yellow resi- 
due of sulphide of arsenic remains behind. An anti- 
mony-spot, when treated in the same manner, yields 
an orange-red residue of sulphide of antimony. This 
is another very characteristic distinguishing test, dis- 
covered by H. Kose. If the sulphide of arsenic is 
moistened with a drop of hydrochloric acid, it remains 
undissolved, while the sulphide of antimony dissolves 
very readily ; on the other hand, a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia dissolves the sulphide of arsenic, 
and acts not on the sulphide of antimony. 

Both the spots of arsenic as well as those of anti- 
mony disappear when moistened with nitric acid of 
from 1.26 to 1.8%pec. grt To the solution thus ob- 
tained a solution of nitrate of silver, or of nitrate of 
silver and ammonia (prepared by adding exactly so 
much ammonia to a solution of nitrate of silver that 
the precipitate is re-dissolved), is added, by means 
of a glass-rod. The liquid is then carefully neutral- 
ized with ammonia, which is done by holding a glass- 
rod, moistened with ammonia, over the spot. If the 
spot consisted of arsenic, a yellow precipitate of 
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arsenite of silver will be produced ; if it was an 
antimony-spot, no reaction takes place. Another 
very important distinguishing testl A drop of 
strong sulphureted hydrogen water, when added 
to the solution of an arsenic-spot, produces a ^emon- 
yellow precipitate of sulphide of arsenic; when 
added to the solution of an antimony-spot, an orange- 
red precipitate of sulphide of antimony. 

The metallic mirror of the reduction-tube shows, 
of course, the same behavior to reagents as the spots 
on porcelain. 

By these reactions the nature of the arsenic is 
established beyond any doubt, and all the other 
tests which have been proposed, and which are 
much less conclusive, and more exposed to fallacy, 
are thus made superfluous.. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, however, we will mention some of them. 

§ 28. If a piece of phosphorus, moistened with 
water, is introduced into a porcelain capsule, and the 
dish containing the spots placed over it, the spots, 
if consisting of arsenic, disappear very soon ; but very 
slowly, if consisting of antimony. — {Cotterecm.) This 
is owing to the formation of ozone, which rapidly 
oxidizes the arsenic, and afi*ects but slowly the anti- 
mony. — {Schonbein.) The places from which the 
arsenic-spots have been removed, powerfally redden 
a moistened litmus-paper; the places whence the 
antimony-spots have been removed, have no eflfect 
on litmus-paper. — {ISchonbem.) 

If some iodine is introduced into a porcelain cap- 
sule, and the dish containing the spots placed over it, 
the arsenic-spots assume a pale, yellowish-brown color, 
which changes, on exposure to air, within a few min- 
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ntes, to yellowish-brown. The reaction disappears 
on continued exposure to air, or on gently heating. 
Antimonyrspots, under the same circumstances, as- 
sume a carmelite-brown color, which, on exposure 
to air, passes into orange, and which is permanent. 
If the place from which the yellow arsenic-spots ^ve 
disappeared is moistened with a drop of sulphureted 
hydrogen water, or if exposed to the influence of 
sulphureted hydrogen gas, a new yellow spot imme- 
diately appears, which is quickly removed on addi- 
tion of ammonia. The spots of iodide of antimony 
which, as before mentioned, do not disappear on ex- 
posure to air, are converted, by sulphureted hydro- 
gen, into sulphide of antimony, which resists the 
action of dilute ammonia for a considerable time. — 
(Lassaigne.) 

If a drop of bromine is introduced into a porcelain 
capsule, and the dish, containing the spots, placed 
over it, the arsenic-spots very soon assume a fine, 
lemon-yellow color ; the antimony spots, within a still 
shorter period, become orange-red. ^Both kinds of 
spots become colorless on exposure to air, and sul- 
phureted hydrogen produces the same reactions as 
in the preceding case. — (Slater.) 

A concentrated solution of iodate of potassa imparts 
to the arsenic-spots a cinnamon color, and soon after 
dissolves them, while the antimony-spots resist its 
action for two or three hours. Chlorate of potassa 
gradually dissolves the spots of arsenic, but not those 
of antimony. Nitroprussiate of potassa, on the 
other hand, dissolves the antimony-spots, but not the 
arsenic-spots. — (Slater.) 

§ 29. K the tube containing the metallic mirror, 
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the reduction-tube, is connected with an apparatus 
which affords dry sulphureted hydrogen gas, the 
current being so regulated that the quantity of the 
escaping gas is just sufficient to bum with flame, and 
heat is applied by means of a common spirit-lamp 
from without to within, i, e,y against the current of 
the gas, yellow sulphide of arsenic will be formed if 
the metallic mirror consisted of arsenic, but orange- 
colored or black sulphide of antimony, if it consisted 
of antimony. — {Pettenkofer^ Fresenius.) 

K, then, the tube is fastened to an apparatus which 
affords dry hydrochloric acid gas (for which purpose 
it is only necessary to put some chloride of sodium 
into a large excess of sulphuric acid, and to apply a 
gentle heat), and the gas passed through the tube, 
without heating, the sulphide of antimony entirely 
disappears ; chloride of antimony is formed, which is 
very volatile in a current of hydrochloric acid gas. 
If the escaping gas is transmitted through water, the 
antimony is retained in the latter, and may readily 
be detected by sulphureted hydrogen and other 
reagents. Sulphide of arsenic remains under these 
circumstances perfectly imchange(l, not being affected 
by the gas at common temperature. By sucking a 
little ammonia into the tube it is again obtained in 
solution, which may serve for other experiments.— 
{JPreseniics. Armxdm, der Chem. vmd Pha/rm.y vol. 
xliii., p, 361.) 

§ 30. Antimoneted hydrogen causes, like arseneted 
hydrogen, a dark precipitate in a solution of nitrate 
of silver. Similar as the action of the silver salt on 
the two gases may appear at the first glance, a closer 
examination will show a decided difference. The 
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oxide of silver oxidizes both the araenic and the 
hydrogen of the arseneted hydrogen ; metallic silver 
is, consequently, deposited, atid the liquid contains 
arsenions acid besides the excess of the silver-salt 
and free nitric acid.* On carefnlly adding some 
dilute ammonia to the filtered solution, a yellow 
precipitate of arsenite of silver will, therefore, be 
thrown down, either immediately or after addition 
of some nitrate of silver, in case the latter should 
be wanting. Of the antimoneted hydrogen only 
the hydrogen is oxidized by the oxide of silver ; the 
antimony is precipitated with the reduced silver, 
either alone or in combination with the latter as 
antimoniet of silver, tJie filtered liquid does not con- 
tavn the slightest trace of antimony^ and ammonia 
does, of course, not produce any precipitate. 

This difference in the behavior of a solution of 
nitrate of silver to arseneted and antimoneted 
hydrogen furnishes a very reliable method to dis- 
tinguish arsenic from antimony; hence, the test 
with the silver-solution ought never to be ne- 
glected. The facility to completely remove the 
silver from the solution by hydrochloric acid, ad- 
mits of the application of various other reagents 
to the liquid even after the characteristic yellow 
precipitate has been produced. Whether a solution 
of terchloride of gold possesses any advantages over 

[* The mutual decomposition may be tiius expressed: in the case 
of arseneted hydrogen, 

6 (AgO . NO*) + AsH' = 6Ag + AsO* + 8H0 -)- 6K0* ; 

in the case of antimoneted hydrogen, 

8 (AgO . K0») -I- SbH» = Ag»Sb -|- 8H0 -)- 8N0».] 
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the silver-solution, as is asserted by Lassaigne, I have 
not yet thoroughly examined ; but so much I have as- 
certained, that a gold-solution of acid reaction is not 
affected by a gas which produced a distinct reaction 
in a silver solution. It isp probably, necessary that 
the gold-solution be perfectly neutral. 

§ 31. Which and how many of the above-described 
tests for ascertaining the nature of the reactions 
afforded by Marsh's process have to be made, 
entirely depends on the number and character of the 
reactions produced, whether one or several metallic 
mirrors have been deposited in the reduction-tube, 
whether or no spots on porcelain have been obtained 
at the same time, etc. 

If a precipitate was produced in the solution of 
nitrate of silver, the first operation consists in filter- 
ing the liquid and adding to the filtrate, very cau- 
tiously, ammonia. The formation of a yeUow 
precipitate proves conclusively the presence of 
arsenic. The addition of ammonia is best performed 
in such a manner that only a drop at the time is 
placed cautiously on the surface of the liquid, when 
two strata of different densities are formed, the upper 
of an alkaline, and the lower one of an acid reac- 
tion. The formation of the precipitate takes place 
at the plane of contact of the two strata, and by 
very gradually and carefully mixing the two strata 
it is not difficult to add just sufficient ammonia 
to make the precipitate permanent. The pre- 
cipitate of arsenite of silver thus obtained may be 
treated with hydrochloric acid ; the latter removes 
the silver, and fipom the solution the arsenic may be 
precipitated by sulphurated hydrogen ; the sulphide 

3 
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of arsenic may be collected on a filter, dissolved in 
ammonia, the solution evaporated, 'and the residue 
treated with carbonate of soda and cyanide of potas- 
sium after the method of Fresenius (v. § 35). 

If, besides the metallic mirror, spots on porcelain 
have been obtained, these must now be made the 
object of further experiments. A drop of nitric acid 
of from 1.26 to 1.3 spec, gravity is placed, by means 
of thin glass-rod, on one of the thickest spots. If, 
after a few minntes' action, complete solution should 
not have been effected, a little more acid is added. 
Application of heat is only required when a weaker 
acid has been used. In a similar manner a drop of 
nitrate of silver and ammonia is then added, when 
the characteristic yellow precipitate is produced, 
either immediately or after addition of a trace of 
ammonia, if the spot consisted of arsenic (v. § 27). 
This decisive experiment must be executed with 
the greatest care, and requires considerable skill in 
chemical manipulations. Instead of a solution of 
nitrate of silver and ammonia, which must be free 
from an excess of ammonia, a solution of nitrate of 
silver may be employed, and afterwards ammonia be 
added, or a glass-rod, moistened with ammonia, be 
held over the liquid. 

If there is reason to apprehend that too much 
nitric acid was used to effect the solution of the spot, 
the porcelain may be very gently heated, and the 
excess of acid be removed by carefully blowing on 
the drop. In this case, i. e.^ in the case of an excess of 
nitric acid, some arsenic acid may have been formed, 
and on addition of nitrate of silver, a reddish or 
brownish precipitate may appear; it consists of a 
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mixture of arsenite and arsenate of silver. To pre- 
vent the adhesion of too large a portion of the liquids 
to the glass-rods, these should be chosen very thin, 
or better still, be substituted by glass-tubes, very 
narrowly drawn out at one end; from these the 
solutions can be made to flow out *in very small 
drops. 

Tlie second experiment consists in moistening 
another spot with a sohition of hypochlorite of soda ; 
if it is dissolved, it is an arsenic spot ; if not, an anti- 
mony spot (v. § 27). If both metals should happen to 
be present, the arsenic, being the more volatile 
metal, occupies the outer edge of the spot; and, 
on adding the reagent, the outer brownish-black part 
only disappears. If only a small quantity of antiitiony 
occurs with the areenic, the whole of the spot is dis- 
solved ( Wackenroder). It is an important feature 
of this test, that it can be practised on the very thin- 
nest spots, while the silver reaction requires much 
thicker spots to become apparent. 

Another spot, which must not be too thin, may 
be dissolved in nitric acid, in the manner above 
described, and the solution mixed with a drop of 
freshly prepared and very concentrated suphureted 
hydrogen water. If the spot consisted of arsenic, a 
pure yellow precipitate of sulphide of arsenic is 
thrown down, while the precipitate is of an orange 
color if it consisted of antimony. This experiment 
may be followed by the important test with sul- 
phide of ammonium (v. § 27). 

The examination of the spots, after the methods of* 
Cottereau, Lassaigne, and Slater, should only be per- 
formed if there is a sufficient number of them. 
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§ 32. Oonsiderable importance is attached to the 
chemist's placing an arsenic mirror, as a corpus 
delicti^ in the hands of the authorities. For this 
reason, the analyst should always endeavor to obtain 
two mirrors, the one to be disposed of as mentioned, 
and the othe^ to serve for further experiments. 
If only one mirror could be procured, there remains 
nothing but to divide it. The glass tube is divided 
by the cut of a sharp file at the middle of the mirror, 
and broken. For this division, the drawing out 
of the tube, as described in § 12, offers great con- 
veniences, because, in this arrangement, the mirror 
is distributed over a larger surface. In using these 
tubes, it is not even necessary to prepare two mir- 
rors, because the division, if made at the middle of 
the narrow part, furnishes two very fine mirrors, 
each of which is usually much more distinct than 
any one deposited in a common wide tube. 

The first experiment to be made with the mirror, 
consists in holding that end of the tube where 
the metal is deposited, into a very small flame of a 
common spirit lamp (v. § 4). If the mirror consists 
of arsenic, the flame assumes a bluish-white color, 
and the alliaceous arsenic odor is evolved ; the odor 
is very distinctly perceived when the heated tube 
is quickly held under the nose. This peculiar smell 
is alone sufficient to prove undoubtedly the presence 
of arsenic. This experiment, also, is best performed 
with a tube that has been drawn out, and afterwards 
been cut at the narrow part, because the thin tube 
becomes sufficiently heated by the very smallest 
flame, and but a small portion of its contents 
is lost. 
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The mirror is now dissolved in nitric acid for 
farther examination, and the solution tested with 
nitrate of silver. To effect solution, a drop of nitric 
acid is placed into a small porcelain dish, and 
cautiously sucked up into the tube containing the 
mirror. The metal dissolves readily if the acid is of 
the proper concentration ; by blowing into the tube, 
the drop is brought back into the dish. The tube 
may be washed out with a drop of water, by pro- 
ceeding in the same manner. The examination with 
nitrate of silver is executed in exactly the same way 
as prescribed for the examination of spots in § 27. If 
there is a sufficient quantity of the solution, a portion 
is tested with sulphureted hydrogen water; and, 
if there is no lack of material, the behavior of 
the mirror to hypochlorite of sodar may be ascer- 
tained (v. § 27). 

K the experiments are strictly executed after the 
manner described, there can no longer remain any 
doubt as to whether the reactions obtained by the 
process of Marsh were produced by arsenic, or 
antimony, or by a mixture of both metals. In the 
last, and more complicated case, it is very desir- 
able to apply, if possible, the test proposed by Fre- 
senius, as above (§ 29), described ; viz. : to treat the 
metallic mirror in a current of sulphureted hydrogen, 
and to treat the sulphide thus formed with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid. If antimony has been found, 
inquiries should be instituted as to whether antimo- 
nials have been administered as a medicine, and, if 
both antimony and arsenic have been detected, it 
will be necessary to test the antimonial for an admix- 
ture of arsenic. 
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§ 33. We will now consider the method of redaction 
of Fresenius and Babo. It is based on the observa- 
tion, that the sulphides of arsenic, the arsenites and 
arsenates,, when fused with a mixture of cyanide of 
potassium and carbonate of soda, yield metallic 
arsenic ; and that this metal is obtained in the shape 
of a lustrous mirror in all cases where the base of 
the salt is not at the same time rediiced, or, if it 
suffer reduction, where an arseniuret is formed, 
which, on application of heat, parts with all or part 
of its arsenic. In reducing a sulphide of arsenic in 
this manner sulphocyanide of potassium is formed, 
and in reducing an arsenite or arsenate the cyanide 
of potassium is changed to cyanate of potassa. 

Fresenius recommends the use of the sulphide of 
arsenic as obtamed by the treatment of the crude 
sulphide with nitric and sulphuric acid, extraction 
of the mass with water, and precipitation of the 
solution with sulphiireted hydrogen (§ 14). The pre- 
cipitate is collected on a filter, washed, dissolved 
in ammonia, and the solution evaporated in a porce- 
lain dish'. The dish with the sulphide of arsenic 
may be dried, over a water-bath at 40°O, and the 
weight of the sulphide before reduction be ascer- 
tained, whence the weight of the arsenic or arsenious 
acid may be deduced. 

It has already been mentioned (§ 14), that by pro- 
ceeding in this manner the sulphide of areenic is not 
always with certainty obtained perfectly free from 
organic matter, even by a skillful operator. For this 
reason I consider it much more appropriate to 
employ the pure sulphide of arsenic as resulting from 
the trea,tment of the crude sulphide with nitric acid, 
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subsequent fusion of the residue with nitrate and 
carbonate of soda, etc. (§ 12), and which is perfectly 
free from organic substances. The sulphide of 
arsenic obtained after this method is collected on a 
filter, washed, dissolved on the filter in ammonia, 
and the solution evaporated in a porcelain dish. . Its 
weight may then, if necessary, be determined ; it is 
sure to^ be the tersulphide AsS*; 100 parts corres- 
pond to 80.4 of arsenious acid, and to 60.9 of metallic 
arsenic. 

H. Kose has observed, that in fusing sulphide of 
araenic with cyanide of potassium, not the whole of 
the arsenic becomes reduced, but that part of it forms 
a sulpho-salt, which is not acted upon by cyanide of 
potassium. If the sulphide of arsenic contains a 
certain amount of sulphur, no reduction whatever is 
eflfected; hence the tersulphide affords a greater 
quantity of reduced araenic than the pentasulphide. 
The reduction of the arsenic acid to arsenious acid 
by means of sulphurous acid (§ 13), ought, therefore, 
not to be neglected^ 

It has been stated before, that cyanide of potas- 
sium reduces the whole of the arsenic from arsenic 
and arsenious acids ; hence, the most rational way 
of procedure appears to be the conversion of the 
pure sulphide of arseni<;, obtained in the manner just 
described, into arsenic acid, and the application of 
this compound for the process of reduction. Con- 
centrated nitric acid is added to the sulphide of arse- 
nic, contained in the porcelain dish, and the acid 
evaporated by heat ; this is repeated several times, 
if necessary ; to remove the last traces of nitric acid, 
-the mass is repeatedly moistened with water, and 
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evaporated to dryness; the finsl residue ia again 
softened with water, some dry carbonate of soda 
added, bo that an alkaline mass is formed, and the 
■whole again evaporated to a perfectly dry mass, 
which now is eminently adapted for the process of 
redaction. 

§ 34. The apparatus of reduction, as coustructed 
by Fresenins and Babo, is represented in Fig»6. (A) 



is a large gas-bottle, for the preparation of carbonic 
acid. It is filled to about one-half with water and 
large pieces of marble or compact limestone ; chalk 
should not be taken, since it does not afford a con- 
stant current. A funnel tube (a) passes through one 
of the apertures of the doubly perforated cork to 
near the bottom of the flask. Into the other aper- 
ture, a tube (b) is inserted, which conducts the gas 
into the small bottle (B), partially filled with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, by which the gas is at once 
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washed and dried. Through the tube (c), the car 
bonic acid passes into the reduction-tube (0), repre- 
sented in Fig. Y. 




The apparatus having been arranged, the sulphide 
of arsenic (or, better still, the mass obtained by neu- 
tralization with carbonate of soda, and in which the 
arsenic is in the shape of an arsenite or arsenate), is 
mixed in a heated mortar — a mortar of agate is pre- 
ferable to any other kind — with about ten parts of a 
pulverized and well-dried mixture of three parts of 
anhydrous carbonate of soda, and one part of cyanide 
of potassium ; the powder is placed on a narrow strip 
of smooth paste-board, which is bent up at the sides, 
and pushed into the reduction-tube down to (e). By 
turning the tube, the mixture is placed at (d e), with- 
out soiling any other portion of the tube. The paste- 
board is then carefully removed. 

The tube, when filled in this manner, is fitted over 
the cork of the tube (c) of the apparatus. 

Hydrochloric acid is now poured through the fun- 
nel-tube to produce a moderate current of carbonic 
acid gas, and the mixture carefvUy dried^ which is 
done by very gently heating the tube throughout its 
whole length by the flame of a spirit-lamp. When 
every deposition of water has disappeared, and the 
current of gas become so slow that only one gas- 
bubble passes through the sulphuric acid every 
second, the reduction-tube is heated to ignition at 
the place (c). When this point is reached, heat is 

3* 
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also applied to the mixture, beginning at (d), and 
slowly progressing towards (e) until the whole of the 
arsenic is driven oflf. 

The reduced arsenic is deposited at (h), while a 
very small portion makes its escape at (i), and im- 
parts to the air its peculiar alliaceous odor. Towards 
the end of the operation the second lamp is gradually 
advanced to (c\ and thus the arsenic, which is de- 
posited in the wider part of the. tube, driven to (h). 
This done, the tube is closed at the narrow end, and 
the mirror driven by heat from (i) to (h), when it 
presents a very fine and purely metallic appearance. 
The tube is then cut off at (e), the open end closed 
with a cork, and deposited ad acta. 

In driving the arsenic from one place to another, 
the greatest circumspection must be observed,, since 
a loss of arsenic is almost invariably experienced, 
even if the current of the gas is very feeble. It 
would appear that the gaseous arsenic is much less 
easily deposited from the heavy carbonic acid gas 
than from the light hydrogen gas. I have already 
(§ 16,) had occasion to observe that, in my opin- 
ion, the presence of a very small quantity of arsenic 
cannot so conclusively be demonstrated by this pro- 
cess as by the process of Marsh. 

The presence of the compounds of antimony in the 
mass subjected to reduction, does, in the process of 
Fresenius and Babo, not influence the result, because 
not a trace of the reduced antimony is volatilized, 
and because the reduced antimony does not retain 
the arsenic. This is a great advantage of the process 
in question ; it excludes the possibility of mistaking 
autimonv for arsenic. The presence of tin also does 
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not interfere with the result, and other metals, be- 
sides antimony and tin, cannot very well occur. — 
(Compare H, Bose^ Pharm. Centralblatt, 1853, p. 593, 
and Handbuch der analytischen Ohemie). 

§ 35. The reduction of sulphide of arsenic and 
arsenates, by means of cyanide of potassium, may 
very conveniently, and in a very simple manner, be 
executed in a glass-tube, as riepresented in Pig. 8. 




Pig. 8. 

The arsenical mass, after having been perfectly 
dried, is placed in the bulb, and* the pulverized 
and dessicated mixture of cyanide of potassium and 
carbonate of soda added. The bulb must not be 
more than about half full. The narrow part of the 
tube is then carefully cleaned by means of some 
blotting-paper, wrapped round a knitting-needle. 
Heat is next applied to the bulb, just sufficient to 
drive out the last trace of water, which escapes and 
is removed with blotting-paper. When the narrow 
portion of the tube appears perfectly dry and clean, 
and has become sufficiently cool, the temperature of 
the bulb is raised to cause fusion of its contents ;• this 
temperature is kept up for some time. The reduced 
arsenic sublimes, and forms in the narrow part of the 
tube a mirror of great purity, provided the tube was 
carefully cleaned and dried. (Fig. 9). 




Fig. 9. 



I recommend to increase the heat, towards the end 
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of the operation, by means of the blow-pipe, when 
a very excellent arsenic-mirror will be obtained. In 
case one should be disinclined to use sulphide of 
arsenic for this reduction, the residue contained in 
the porcelain dish (§ 33), and which is free* from 
nitric acid, may be saturated with lime-water, instead 
of carbonate of soda, when, on evaporation, a pulver- 
ulent lime-salt is obtained, which mixes very easily 
with cyanide of potassium and carbonate of soda. 

The reason why Fresenius and Babo did not re- 
commend this simple method of reduction is very 
apparent. The volatilization of the arsenic takes 
place, in this case, in atmospheric air, and traces of 
the metal may, therefore, escape detection, in conse- 
quence of oxidation. Hence, the use of the above 
described apparatus, where the volatilization of the 
arsenic is effected in a current of carbonic acid gas. 
A better success might, perhaps, be secured by add- 
ing a small quantity of a body which affords carbonic 
acid, ex. gr. carbonate of lime. 

§ 36. We now come to the third of the cases enu- 
merated in § 3. 

Experiments, conducted by Orfila, Meurer, and 
other chemists, have shown that arsenic, when intro- 
duced into the stomach, is absorbed and carried by 
the blood into most other parts of the body, where 
its presence may be detected even if it can no longer be 
found in the stomach and the intestines. Meurer and 
Pi'inz gave to a horse half a drachm of white arsenic 
daily, in the shape of a bolus ; four such doses were 
given, and thirty hours after the application of the 
last dose, the horse was killed. 

No symptoms of poisoning had shown themselves, 
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and not a trace of arsenic was fouftd in the stomach ; 
but the poison was detected in the blood, in the urine, 
and in the liver of the animal. 

It is, therefore, required, in cases of suspected poi- 
soning, to analyze, if necessary, the urine, the blood, 
the liver, the bile, and other liquid and solid portions 
of the body, since it is quite possible that, after re- 
moval of the greater part of the poison by vomiting 
and purging, the rest may have passed from the prir 
7n€B vim by absorption into the liquid and solid por- 
tions of the body. 

The urine may be acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, either without further preparation, or after 
having been concentrated by evaporation, and then 
treated with sulphureted hydrogen, as described § 10. 
Or it may be evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
be treated with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potassa, as described § 9. 

The blood and the organs, as liver, kidneys, etc., 
(the latter after having been cut into small pieces), 
are also treated with hydrochloric acid and chlorate 
of potassa, to effect as complete as possible a destruc- 
tion of the organic matters, and the resulting liquid 
is subjected to the same processes as those given for 
the examination of the contents, food, etc., in the 
second case. 

§ 37. The chemico-legal examination is, in the 
highest degree, laborious and disgusting, when the 
body to be examined has been interred for months 
or years, and has passed into a state of putrefaction. 
In such a case, it is frequently no longer possible to 
distinguish or separate individual organs, and the 
analyst is then necessitated to -examine the whole 
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mass of putrefied .organs, or the whole of the soft 
parts which dry up under some particular local cir- 
cumstances, and even the bones. When this is the 
case, the body should not be laid in a bath of chlo- 
rine-water, or solution of chloride of lime, in order 
to destroy the offensive odor, since arsenic may 
thereby be extracted and lost.- If chlorine-gas is 
employed to disinfect the body, it must be evolved 
by means of distilled sulphuric acid, free from arse- 
nic. All soft parts, especially those which may have 
formed parts of the abdominal viscera, are carefully 
separated from the bones, and treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potassa, as in the second 
case. — ( Wohler and Von Siebold). 

§ 38. The following is another convenient process, 
given by Wohler and Von Siebold, much to be pre- 
preferred for the treatment of bodies which have * 
been exhumed entire after some month's interment. 

The entire soft parts are treated, in a large dish of 
genuine porcelain, with moderately strong nitric acid, 
which has been previously tested for arsenic; the 
dish is then heated upon a sand-bath, and its con- 
tents well-stirred, until the organic matters are so far 
destroyed and dissolved as to form a homogeneous 
pasty mixture. This is now neutralized with a fiiplu- 
tion of pure hydrate or carbonate of potassa, and 
about as much finely-powdered nitre (previously 
tested) added, as is equal in weight to the soft parts. 
The whole is now evaporated to dryness, with con- 
stant stirring, and the dry mass introduced by de- 
grees, in small portions, into a new clean Hessian 
crucible, heated to dull redness. In this manner, 
the whole of the organic matter is burnt, and the 
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arsenic, if present, converted into arsenate of po- 
tassa. In this process, it is important, and not very 
easy, to add the proper quantity of nitre. If too little 
nitre is employed, part of the organic matter may 
remain nnburnt, and arsenic may be volatilized from 
the carbonaceous mass ; on the other hand, too much 
nitre would interfere with the subsequent treatment 
of the mass. It is better to make a preliminary test 
with a small portion of the mixture, by introducing 
it into a small red-hot crucible, and observing 
whether the mass is perfectly white after deflagra- 
tion. If it is black and carbonaceous, more nitre 
must be added. 

The mass, which now consists essentially of car- 
bonate, nitrate, and nitrite of potassa, and may, also, 
contain arsenate of potassa, is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of boiling water, and the solution, 
without filtering off from the suspended phosphate of 
lime and silica, gradually mixed, in a porcelain dish, 
with a slight excess of sulphuric acid. The pasty sa- 
line mass, thus produced, is carefully heated till all 
the nitric and nitrous acid is expelled, a point to 
which great attention must be paid. On cooling, 
the mass is stirred up with a little cold water, and 
the solution poured off from the large deposit of sul- 
phate of potassa. The latter is washed several times 
with cold water, the washings mixed with the first 
solution, the liquid boiled with sulphurous acid, and 
sulphureted hydrogen gas passed through it for seve- 
ral days, while, from time to time, a gentle heat is 
applied. The subsequent operations are the same as 
in the second case. 

§ 39. For the sake of completeness, the following 
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remarks on some other methods of detecting arsenic 
in medico-legal cases, including some of the older 
processes, may here find tlieir place. 

Instead of treating, as in the second case, and as 
described § 9, the food, the contents, etc., with hy- 
drochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, I have for- 
merly recommended to digest the substances in a 
porcelain dish with water, strongly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid ; the temperature, which, at first, 
must be very gentle, is gradually increased till near 
the boiling point, and even raised to boiling if the 
liquid should not have become sufficiently clear and 
limpid to admit of a rapid filtration. Arsenious acid, 
if present, dissolves readily in the acidulated water ; 
starch, if present, is (Converted into dextrine and sugar ; 
albumen and albuminous substances are coagulated 
or dissolved ; in short, the whole is liquefied. The 
residue, after having been separated from the liquid 
by filtration, is treated in the same manner with 
acidulated water ; the liquid portion is again filtered 
oflF, and both filtrates are mixed together. Through 
this solution a current of sulphureted hydrogen is 
passed (§ 10), and the arsenic, if present, precipi- 
tated as sulphide. If, from the liquid, thus treated, 
no precipitate is deposited, even after twenty-four 
hours' resting, it is sure to form on evaporation; 
evaporation, therefore, ought never to be omitted. 
The liquid, having arrived at that point where tlie 
precipitate begins to appear, is again treated, after 
cooling, with sulphureted hydrogen, to eflfect a com- 
plete separation of the arsenic. The precipitate is 
collected on a small filter, dissolved in ammonia, and 
subjected to the treatment described § 11. 
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If the treatment with hydrochloric acid should 
not happen to afford a liquid fit for filtration, I re- 
commend to strain the liquid through cloth, and to 
pass through the filtrate . a continued current of 
washed chlorine-gas, until it has become clear, and 
of wine-yellow color. The chlorine is then expelled 
by heat, and the liquid treated, after cooling, with 
sulphureted hydrogen. 

Fresenius and Babo have raised against this me- 
thod (the treatment with hydrochloric acid), the 
well-founded objection, that a perceptible quantity 
of terchloride of arsenic is volatilized on boiling a 
solution of arsenious acid in water, containing hydro- 
chloric acid, and that, if the arsenic is present as sul- 
phide, it does not enter, or only partially enters, into 
solution. 

§ 40. Dfunty proposed to remove the organic mat- 
ter from the extract, obtained by treating the sub- 
stances under examination with acidulated water, by 
means of alcohol, and Brandes corroborated its use- 
fulness for this pui-pose. On thi^, Duflos and Hirsch 
founded their method, described in the above cited 
work (§ 3, note), which consists in introducing the 
organic substances, previously cut into shreds, into a 
tubulated retort, and adding pure hydrochloric acid 
of 1.08 spec, gr., about equal in weight to the solid 
portion of the masses. A receiver, containing about 
an ounce of water, is attached to the retort, and the 
latter heated in a chloride of calcium bath. Ebulli- 
tion is kept up until the greater portion of the liquid 
part of the contents of the retort have passed over ; 
in other words, until the residue becomes thick and 
pasty. The retort is allowed to cool, the receiver 
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removed, and the residue mixed with twice its own 
weight of alcohol. After a while, the mass is thrown 
on a cloth, and the residue repeatedly washed with 
alcohol ; the liquid is then filtered, the filtrate intro- 
duced into a retort, and the alcohol distilled off. 
What now remains in the retort is mixed with the 
first acid distillate, which may contain traces of chlo- 
ride of arsenic, and the whole, after cooling, treated 
with sulphureted hydrogen. The objections to this 
method are, that it does not effect solution of the sul- 
phide of arsenic, and that it does not possess any 
particular advantage. 

§ 41. Graham effects the removal of the organic 
substances, held in solution, by means of nitrate of 
silver. The masses under examination are boiled 
with water, acidulated with a few drops of nitric 
acid, then strained through a cotton or woollen 
cloth, and the filtrate mixed with nitrate of silver, 
until all organic matters are precipitated. The ex- 
cess of the silver is removed by chloride of sodium, 
and the filtrate treated with sulphureted hydrogen. 
This process has the same disadvantage as the pre- 
ceding ; besides, to effect the separation of a liquid 
containing chloride of sodium from chloride of silver 
by filtration, is rather precarious. 

§ 42. Danger and Flandin destroy the organic 
matter by concentrated sulphuric acid. The sub- 
stances are mixed in a porcelain dish with from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their own weight of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and heat applied. The action 
of the acid on the organic substances consists in con- 
verting them into a black, pasty mass, which, with 
continued heating, assumes the appearance of a dry 
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charcoal. On reaching this point, the dish is allowed 
to cool ; to the cold mass a little concentrated nitric 
acidj or aqua regia, is added, and the whole again 
evaporated to dryness. The residue, on being treated 
with boiling water, aflPbrds a limpid liquid, in which 
the arsenic, if present in the original substances, 
occurs as arsenic • acid ; the liquid may be poured 
into Marsh's apparatus, or may be treated with sul- 
phureted hydrogen, in order to obtain sulphide of 
arsenic. The sulphuric acid ought to be pure, and, 
if the liquid is to be tested in Marsh's apparatus, 
particular care ought to be taken to completely re- 
move the nitric acid by evaporation. 

The method of Danger and Flandin has more espe- 
cially been recommended for the examination of the 
solid organs, as the liver, kidneys, etc., but can, of 
course, also be employed for the analysis of the con- 
tents, food, etc., and blood, bile, etc., after previous 
evaporation. Owing to the treatment of the dry 
mass with nitric acid, the arsenic, in this process, is 
carried into solution, even if it was present as sul- 
phide; but experiments have shown, what might 
have been d priori expected, that, under the treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, a loss of arsenic, in the 
shape of terchloride, is experienced, if chloride of. 
sodium, or other chkrides, are present ; and the per- 
fect absence of these is perhaps never to be expected. 
Orfila and Jacquelin obtained, for this reason, always 
less arsenic in operating after this method, than after 
effecting the destruction of the organic matters by 
means of chlorine gas. The- process, it is true, is 
very simple and very convenient. I have obtained 
myself, in following it, very pure solutions from 
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organs, food, etc., bat the defect above stated, makes 
it much inferior to the process recommended by us. 

§ 43. Founded on the observation that arsenic is 
volatilized ias terchloride, when sabstances containing 
arsenioos acid are heated with hydrochloric acid, or, 
what amounts to the same, with chloride of sodium 
and sulphuric acid, a new method for the detection 
and separation of arsenic, in chemico-legal cases, has 
been proposed. The substances under examination 
(food, contents, vomited matters) are placed in a 
tubulated retort, and a large quantity of chloride 
of sodium and sulphuric acid added, of the latter 
not quite sufficient to effect complete decomposition 
of the salt ; the receiver must be well cooled. The 
distillate contains terchloride of arsenic, if arsenious 
acid was present. It is essential that the distillation 
should be carried on for a considerable time, because 
the greater portion of the chloride of arsenic passes 
over towards the end of the operation, when the 
temperature is higher than at the beginning, owing 
to the more concentrated state of the liquid. An 
excess of sulphuric acid has to be avoided, be- 
cause it gives rise to the formation of sulphurous 
acid, which makes the distillate impure, and unfit 
to be tested after Marsh's method. Schneider re- 
commends the use of pieces of fused chloride of 
sodium, or rock-salt, and a gradual addition of the 
sulphuric acid during the process of distillation, to 
be poured through a tube with an co shaped bend 
in the middle. This arrangement permits a concen- 
tration of the contents of the retort by distillation, 
previous to* the addition of the acid, if too much 
water should happen to be present. — {Schneider^ Lie- 
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big's Jahresbericht, 1851, p. 620; Fyfe^ Journal 
f iir pract. Ohemie. Bd. 55, p. 103.) 

Diflferent ways have been proposed for the farther 
treatment of the distillate thus obtained. It is either 
to be introduced, without further preparation, into 
Marsh's apparatus, or to be treated with sulphureted 
hydrogen, or to be tested with nitrate of silver. 
Being strenuously opposed to introducing liquids 
containing hydrochloric acid into the apparatus of 
Marsh, I cannot recommend the first of these me- 
thods. The large quantity of hydrochloric acid 
which is present in the distillate requires, at all 
events, a very gradual addition. Volatile organic 
bodies, formed by the action of the hydrochloric acid 
on the organic matters, and which always occur in 
the distillate, contribute, besides, to influence the 
accuracy of the result. Nor is the proposal of Fyfe, 
to test the distillate with nitrate of silver, a very 
recommendable one, considering the large amount 
of nitrate of 'silver which has to be added to remove 
the chlorine, the consequent accumulation of nitric 
acid in the liquid, and the formation -of a considerable 
quantity of nitrate of ammonia on neutralizing the 
free acid with ammonia. The precipitation of the 
arsenic by means of sulphureted hydrogen, appears 
to be, after all, the best way. But this is, according 
to my experience at least, not very easily accom- 
plished, on account of the presence of the organic 
matters; the liquid assumes a dark yellow color, 
and, if only a minute quantity of arsenic is present, 
the sulphide is but very slowly deposited. This 
process, finally, possesses, in common with many 
other methods, the disacivantage of leading exclu- 
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BiYelj to the detection of arsenic, and not, at the 
same time, to the detection of other poisonons me- 
tab ; it is only antimony and, perhaps, tin, that may 
also distill over, as chlorides, into the receiver. 

§ 44. At an earlier period, it was recommended to 
treat the organic substances with caustic potassa, in 
order to extract the arsenic. The food, contents, etc., 
were boiled with a solution of caustic potaaia, and 
the liquid afterwards acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid ; the albuminous bodies are thereby precipitated 
in a finely divided state. After this method, an acid 
liquid is obtained, which is always very rich in or- 
ganic matter, and in which sulphureted hydrogen 
produces a copious precipitate, even if not a trace of 
arsenic is present. It should also be borne in mind 
that, on boiling albuminous substances with caustic 
potassa, sulphide of potassium is formed, which, on 
being decomposed with hydrochloric acid, gives rise 
to the formation of sulphureted hydrogen ; this acts 
on the arseniouB acid which has entered into solution 
and precipitates sulphide of arsenic. In an experi- 
ment, conducted after this method, I failed to detect 
the arsenic. In the opinion of Pettenkofer, the 
sulphide of potassium becomes readily oxidized on 
exposure to air; still, he recommends, as the safer 
method, to treat the alkaline solution with some car- 
bonate of lead, which removes the sulphur. 

§ 45. Another method prescribed to boil the or- 
ganic substances with a solution of caustic potassa 
until as complete as possible a solution was obtained, 
to acidulate the liquid with hydrochloric acid, and 
to pass chlorine.-ga8 through it until the whole of 
the organic matters were destroyed ; that is, until the 
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liquid, after twenty-four hours resting in a covered 
vessel, smells of free chlorine. The excess of chlorine, 
and the hydrochloric acid formed during the process, 
should then be driven off by heat, and the liquid be 
treated with sulphureted hydrogen. To this method 
it must be objected that the treatment with chlorine- 
gas is an exceedingly laborious operation, which is 
very conveniently substituted by the treatment with 
chlorate of potassa, as given § 9, and that some arse- 
nic may be lost in the evaporation of the acid liquid. 
§ 46. Since sulphureted hydrogen precipitates the 
arsenic completely from its solution, even in pre- 
sence of ammoniacal salts and organic substances, 
there is no longer any doubt entertained that sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas is the best precipitant for 
arsenic from a solution, prepared after any of the 
previously mentioned methods. What speaks, more- 
over, in favor of the reagent is the circumstance that 
it throws down, at the same time, other poisonous 
metals which may be present, and which might have 
caused the death of the individual. The method of 
Valentin Rose, which I shall now notice, and in 
which lime-water is used for the precipitation or the 
arsenic, has, therefore, only a historical interest. 
The substances under examination are boiled with 
a very dilute flolution of caustic potassa (one part 
of caustic potassa to forty-eight of water), the liquid 
is filtered through cloth, the filtrate heated to ebulli- 
tion, and, while in this state, mixed with nitric acid, 
in small portions, imtil a fresh addition causes no 
longer a separation of tfolid matter, and until the 
liquid shows a strong acid reaction, and has become 
limpid and of a pale yellow color. When cold, the 
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liquid is filtered through paper, the filtrate mixed 
with carbonate of potassa, almost to the point of 
neutralization, and boiled to remove the carbonic 
acid. To the limpid liquid of feebly acid reaction, 
lime water is added in excess, and the whole heated 
to ebullition, to facilitate the deposition of the pre- 
cipitate, which consists of arsenite and phosphate of 
lime, together with some organic matter. But the 
presence of organic matter, and of salts, especially 
sal ammonia, prevents the complete precipitation of 
the arsenite of lime, and hence it is that small quan- 
tities of arsenious acid cannot be detected by this 
method. 

§ 47. Arsenate and arsenite of lime are very good 
materials for the production of arsenic-mirrors, but 
the precipitate obtained in the manner prescribed 
by Valentin Bose, is not fitted for this experiment, 
on account of the organic matter which it contains. 
The lime-salt must be precipitated from solutions 
which are free from such substances. 

A liquid, well adapted for this purpose, may be 
obtained by repeatedly treating the crude sulphide 
of arftenic with nitric acid ; or, better still, by care- 
fully digesting the crude sulphide with hydrochloric 
acid, with occasional additions of chlorate of potassa. 
The resulting liquid is mixed with a solution of caus- 
tic potassa until it shows a weak alkaline reaction, 
and then precipitated with freshly prepared lime- 
water ; the whole is heated to ebullition, when the 
arsenate of lime becomes granular, and settles easily 
to the bottom. 

If there is a sufficient quantity of the precipitate, 
it may be collected on a filter and washed ; but, if 
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the amount i8 very small, it must be washed by 
decantation. In this case, the hot liquid with the 
precipitate is poured into a conical-shaped glass, and 
the precipitate allowed to settle ; the clear liquid is 
then drawn off by means of a pipette, hot water, to 
which, some lime-water has been added, poured on 
the sediment, and, after a while, drawn off again. 
If necessary, the process is once more repeated. Tlie 
portion of the liquid which remains in the glass after 
the' last decantation, and which contains the precipi- 
tate in suspension, is transferred into a porcelain 
dish, or a watch-crystal, and evaporated to dryness. 

The reduction is eflfected in the following manner : 
the residue, or the precipitate from the filter, is 
mixed with some freshly ignited charcoal-powder, 
and the mass placed in the bulb of the reduction- 
tube (Fig. 9, p. 59) ; the tube is cleaned in the man- 
ner described § 36, the mixture carefully dried, and 
then the bulb heated to redness, by means of the 
flame of a spirit-lamp and the blow-pipe. 

If the mixture was properly dried, and the tube 
clean, a very excellent mirror is produced. . The 
compounds of antimony afford, under the circum- 
stances, no mirror ; the appearance of the mirror is, 
therefore, a conclusive proof for the presence of arse- 
nic. The mirror, after having been cut off, may 
serve for other experiments. A mixture of cyanide 
of potassium and carbonate of soda answers still 
better than charcoal ; the reduction is then executed 
as taught § 36. 

§ 48. Instead of precipitating arsenic acid with 
lime-water, it is much to be preferred to effect the 
precipitation of the acid by means of a soluble salt 

4 
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of magnesia, and ammonia. The liquid is mixed 
with ammonia in excess, then chloride of ammonium 
and, subsequently, sulphate of magnesia added* A 
crystalline precipitate of arsenate of magnesia-ammo- 
nia is thrown down, which is washed on a filter or 
in a glass, with ammoniacal water. It is dried and 
used for reduction. This precipitate, as well as the 
arsenate of lime, may, alsoj very advantageously, be 
used for Marsh's test; it is, for this purpose, dissolved 
in dilute sulphuric ficid. 

§ 49. The use of arsenate of lime for the prepara- 
tion of an arsenic mirror, has also been recommended 
by Berzelius. This chemist prepared the solution, 
requisite for the precipitation, in the following man- 
ner: the purified sulphide of arsenic, as resulting 
from the evaporation of the ammoniacal solution 
(v. § 11), is removed from the small porcelain dish, 
or watch-crystal, by mixing and rubbing it with a 
little pulverized nitre. Another portion of nitre is 
then fused in a porcelain crucible, or in a glass-tube, 
and the mixture of sulphide of arsenic and nitre 
added in small portions to the fused mass ; the oxid- 
ation is thus rapidly effected. The fused mass 
which contains arsenate, carbonate, sulphate, nitrate, 
and nitrite of potassa, is dissolved in a small quantity 
of hot water, and the solution mixed with an excess 
of freshly prepared lime-water ; the mixture is heated 
to ebullition, and then treated as above described. 
It is this method, as will be seen on comparison, 
which Meyer employed to effect the destruction of 
the organic matters in the crude sulphide of arsenic, 
substituting only nitrate of soda for common nitre, 
and adding carbonate of soda to remove any anti- 
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mony which might be present. The fused mass, 
thus obtained, contains a considerable quantity of 
alkaline carbonate ; it is dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion acidulated with nitric acid (not sulphuric acid, 
to prevent the formation of sulphate of lime), heated 
to ebullition (to drive out the carbonic acid)^ and 
precipitated with lime-water. If it is intended to 
precipitate the arsenic acid with a salt of magnesia, 
sulphuric acid may be taken instead of nitric. I 
must again repeat that there is no better method for 
'the destruction of the organic matters. 

§ 50. At a later period, Berzelius proposed the use 
of the sulphide of arsenic for the production of arse- 
nic-mirroflf. The method of reduction which he 
recommended, gave results, surpassing in delicacy 
and accuracy, all others hitherto known for the 
detection of arsenic in legal investigations. The 
sulphide of arsenic resulting from the evaporation 
of the ammoniacal solution (v. § 11), is mixed, 
while still moist, with dry carbonate of soda, and 
the mixture formed into the shape of a small cylin- 
der, a little water being added, if necessary. The 
cylinder is dried at a very gentle heat, and placed, 
by means of a glass-rod, at the point (d) of the re- 
duction-tube (c) of the apparatus. (Fig. 10.) 

The apparatus consists of a gas-bottle, for the evo- 
lution of hydrogen gas from zinc and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, a tube (a) filled with loose cotton, and a 
chloride of calcium tube (b). The reduction-tube, 
made of glass of tolerable thickness, is connected 
with the latter by means of a cork, as shown in the 
figure. The different parts of the apparatus having 
been joined together, some moderately diluted sul- 
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phuric acid is poured through the funnel-tube on 
the zinc and water, previously introduced into the 
bottle, and thus a current of hydrogen gas of mode- 
rate velocity produced. As soon as the air is com- 
pletely driven out, the reduction-tube is very gently 
heated at (d) and before this point, by means of a 
common spirit-lamp, and thus the complete dessica- 
tion of the mass very readily effected. The moisture 
collects beyond the point (d), and is easily removed 
from the tube by application of the flame. 




Fig. 10. 

When the mass has become perfectly dry, and the 
reduction-tube, beyond 'the point (d), sufficiently 
cool, the place (d) is heated with a powerful flame, 
when a beautiful mirror of metallic arsenic will be 
deposited beyond this spot, as illustrated by Fig. 7, 
(p. 57). 

H. Eose, in his investigations on the action of 
alkaline carbonates on sulphide of arsenic, gives the 
following explanation of the formation of the metal- 
lic mirror. The humid mixture of tersulphide of 
arsenic and carbonate of soda contains arsenite of 
soda and sulpharsenite of soda, resulting from the 
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miitaal decomposition of Boda and sulphide of arsenic 
to sulphide of sodium and arsenious acid (3 Ka O + 
As S* = 3 JSTa S + As O*), the former entering into 
combination with the sulphide of arsenic, the latter 
with the soda. On applying heat, both compounds 
give off arsenic, the arsenite being thereby converted 
into arsenate, and the sulpharsenite into sulpharse- 
nate (5 AsS' = 3 AsS* + As'). 

Besides, the arsenic acid of the arsenate becomes 
reduced by the hydrogen, and thus increases the 
amount of free arsenic. It was formerly supposed, 
and I shared this opinion, that the sulphosalt was 
also decomposed by the hydrogen, that a sulphohy- 
drate was formed, and arsenic liberated. But this 
is, according to H. Bose, not the case ; the sulpho- 
salt remains unchanged, and hence only part of the 
arsenic is obtained. — (Pogg. Annalen. Bd. 90, p. 665 ; 
Pharm. Centralblatt. 1854. p. 46.*) - 

However this may be, there is this objection to be 
raised against the method of Berzelius, that the re- 
duced and vaporized arsenic is never completely 
deposited in the tube, but that a portion of it is 
always carried off with the current of the gas. This 
becomes very evident if the gas is kindled before 
the process of reduction has commenced ; the flame 
is the ordinary hydrogen-flame ; but, as soon as re- 



* If a mixture of dry tersulphide of arsenic with carbonate of soda 
is heated, arsenate and sulpharsenate of soda are formed, and arsenic 
set free (5 As S' = 3 As S* + As*) ; but, if the pentasulphide is heated 
with carbonate of soda, the arsenate and sulpharsenate are formed 
without liberation of arsenic. If the operation is performed in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen gas, the last-named mixture also affords an arsenic- 
mirror, owing to the reduction of the arsenic acid.— ^JJ. JtoH.) 
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dnction takes place, the characteristic white colora- 
tion of the flame becomes apparent, and, if a porce- 
lain dish is held into it, very beantifnl spots are de- 
posited. This circumstance is by some considered 
as an advantage of the method, since it affords, like 
the method of Marsh, not only a metallic mirror, but 
at the same time the characteristic spots. As early 
as 1830, the white color of. the flame in this process 
was noticed by Wackenroder, and considered very 
characteristic; he collected the arsenious acid in a 
closed glass-tube, held over the flame, to be subse- 
quently tested with sulphureted hydrogen. 

Since the amount of escaping arsenic increases 
with the velocity of the current, the evolution of 
gas should be very moderate. I was formerly of 
opinion that the arsenic passed off as arseneted hy- 
drogen, but this Fresenius has shown not to be the 
case, because th^ whole of the arsenic is deposited 
on passing the gas through a series of tubes, filled 
with loose cotton. 

As in the process of Marsh, so it is in the method 
of Berzelius, absolutely necessary that the materials 
for the evolution of the hydrogen gas be free from 
arsenic. To exclude any possible intermixture of 
arseneted hydrogen with the hydrogen which serves 
for reduction, it has been recommended by Duflos and 
Hirsch to fill one half of the tube (a) Fig. 10 (the 
portion nearest to the gas-bottle), with loose cotton, 
soaked in a solution of corrosive sublimate, a salt 
which decomposes the arseneted hydrogen. 

§ 51, Duflos and Hirsch have proposed another 
change in the method of Berzelius, namely, the sub- 
stitution of the sulphide of ai^senic by an arsenate. 
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The crude sulphide of arsenic is oxidized by meaois 
of nitric acid, the acid completely removed by evapo- 
ration, and the residue (to which a few drops of 
caustic potassa may be added), mixed with about six 
or eight parts of carbonized cream of tartar. The 
whole is made into a thick paste with a little water, 
and the mass shaped into small cylinders ; these are 
then reduced, after perfect dessication, in hydrogen 
gas, as described in the preceding paragraph. I 
can assure, from my own experience, that by ope- 
rating after this method, a pure mirror is obtained 
from a very minute quantity of arsenic, provided 
the destruction of the organic matters has been com- 
plete. It is always best to employ a perfectly pure 
sulphide of arsenic, prepared from the crude sul- 
phide, in the manner described § 13. All that is 
true regarding the volatilization of the arsenic in the 
process of Berzelius, is also true in this process. 

A more serious objection than the one just men- 
tioned may be raised against the methods of Berze- 
lius, and Duflos and Hirsch. It is this: that the 
compounds of antimony afford also a mirror, owing 
to the volatility of metallic antimony in a current of 
hydrogen gas ; and it is on this account, more espe- 
cially, that the method of Fresenius and Babo de- 
serves the preference. The antimony-mirror may, 
however, be distinguished from that of arsenic by 
the reactions given in § 26. No spots of antimony 
can be obtained on porcelain during reduction ; it is 
only on trying to drive the metal into the narrow 
part of the tube (an operation much more difficult to 
perform in this case than in that of arsenic), that 
these spots are foi*med}. they are readily diatin 
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gnlflhed from arsenic-spots bj the tests given in 

§27. 

[§ 52. The process of H. Beinsch is founded on the 
observation that, from a dilute and acid solution of 
arsenious acid the arsenic is deposited, in the metal- 
lic state, on metallic copper, which is placed in the 
liquid. This deposition takes quickest place, when 
the solution is boiling and air has. free access. The 
details of the process are as follows : the substances 
are cut into small fragments and mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid, to the amount of about a tenth of the 
whole mixture, and more, if the subject of analysis 
is decayed or ammoniacal, so that there may be a 
decided excess of acid. The mixture is boiled gen- 
tly for an hour, or until all soft solids are either dis- 
solved or broken down into fine flakes or grains ; and 
then strained through calico. The Altered fluid is 
again brought to the boiling point, and some bright 
copper leaf or fine copper gauze placed in it. The 
copper becomes covered immediately, or after some 
ten or fifteen minutes, with a thin, brittle, and steel- 
like coating of metallic arsenic. To prove that the 
deposit is really arsenic, the copper is removed from 
the liquid, dried with a gentle heat, and cut into 
small shreds. These shreds are heated in a glass- 
tube, narrowly drawn out at one end, when a subli- 
mate of arsenious acid will be formed ; this may be 
dissolved in caustic potassa, and the solution used 
for further experiments. Or the copper-leaf is heated 
to redness in a current of hydrogen gas when arse- 
neted hydrogen is formed, which may be tested in 
the usual manner. 
This method, though highly recommended by some 
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toxicologists, is open to many serious objections. On 
heating the copper with access of air, arsenite of cop- 
per may be formed, and some arseniuret of copper 
remain undecomposed, when, possibly, so minute a 
quantity of arsenious acid may sublime that it is in- 
sjifficient for the tests. Arseneted hydrogen is not so 
easily formed under those circumstances, as usually 
stated, and brown spots may be deposited on metal- 
lic copper, in presence of hydrochloric acid and or- 
ganic matters, even if no arsenic is present. If the 
arsenic occurs as sulphide, it escapes detection alto- 
gether, and if not arsenic, but another metal was the 
toxic substance, its presence is not indicated by this 
process. The last-mentioned objection is of great 
weight, the more so, as another poisonous metal — cop- 
per — is brou^t into the liquid under examination.] 
[§ 53. An additional difficulty in the detection of 
arsenic in legal cases, occurs when tlie hydrate of 
sesquioxide of iron, which has been given as anti- 
dote, is not free from arsenic. In all cases^ there- 
fore, where this substance has been administered, it 
should be the first care of the analyst to subject a 
portion of it to Marsh's test. If this caution has been 
neglected, and the hydrate of iron is subsequently 
found to contain arsenic, the time arid labor bestpwed 
on the investigation is lost and valueless. If ai'senic 
is found in the antidote, the contents of the stomach 
and the intestines have to be repeatedly washed with 
water, in order to effect as complete as possible -a 
separation of the oxide of iron from other matters of 
less or greater density. If, during this process, par- 
ticles of solid arsenious acid are found, which may 

have escaped the influence of the iron, the case offers 

4* 
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no further diflBcultics. But, if the analyst is not so 
fortunate to discover any arsenic in substance, it be- 
comes very difficult and, frequently, impossible, to 
decide by chemical analysis, whether the arsenic de- 
tected in the body was introduced before, or only 
with the antidote, in other words, whether poisoning 
has been attempted or not. At all events, the liquid 
portion of the mass should be separated from tke 
solids by filtration, and examined separately ; if arse- 
nic is found here, it is much more likely that the 
poison was administered alone, than that it was in- 
troduced with the antidote. A negative result, how- 
ever, would by no means justify the conclusion that 
no poisoning has taken place, since the antidote may 
have fixed the whole of the arsenious acid. If any 
vomited matters, ejected before the administration 
of the antidote, are at the disposal of the analyst, an 
examination of these may lead to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But, if these also are wanting, there re- 
mains nothing to be done but to make a comparative 
quantitative analysis of the oxide of iron collected 
from the stomach and the oxide administered as an- 
tidote. From the difference in the amount of arse- 
nic, found in either case, some conclusions may be 
drawn as to the nature of the case. 

Without entering into the details of an investiga- 
tion of this kind, which, in all probability, will but 
rarely be required, because it will rarely lead to a 
satisfactory result, I shall add a few remarks as to 
the best mode of procedure. 

A portion of the oxide of iron found in the stom- 
ach, is repeatedly washed with water, then dried, and 
the weight ascertained. 
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The destruction of the adliering organic matter, 
and the conversion of the arseuious into areenic acid, 
is effected by means of hydrochloric acid and chlo- 
rate of potassa, as described in § 9. The resulting 
liquid is mixed with tartaric acid in suflScient quan- 
tity to prevent the precipitation of sesquioxide of 
iron by ammonia, which is added in excess. To the 
ammoniacal solution a mixture of chloride of ammo- 
nium and sulphate of magnesia is added, when the 
whole of the arsenic acid is precipitated as arsenate 
of magnesia-ammonia (2 Mg O. NH* O), Ab 0*+II0 ; 
the precipitate is collected on a filter, washed with 
ammoniacal water, dried at 212*^, and weighed. 100 
parts of the salt correspond to. 52.10 parts of arseni- 
ous acid. 

A portion of the hydrate of iron, used as antidote, 
is treated in the same manner.] 

§ 51. The following list, which contains the various 
apparatus and materials necessary for a legal analy- 
sis, may be found convenient for those who have not 
a well-furnished chemical laboratory at their dispo- 
sal: 

Large and small-sized porcelain-dishes (Berlin porcelain). 

Small and very thin porcelain crucibles, to be used oyer a spirit- 
lamp. 

Beaker-glosses, or Florence flasks, of yarious sizes. 

Apparatus and materials for the eyolution of sulphureted hydro- 
gen, with washing bottle. 

Seyeral apparatus for the eyolution of gas, of yarious sizes, for the 
tests of Marsh, and Fresenius and Babo. 

Glass-tubes, especially the kind known as reduction-tubes of hard 
glass which is free from lead). 

Spirit lamps with Argand burner. 

Pure zinc, pure hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids, pure chlo- 
rate of potassa, nitrate and carbonate of soda, ammonia, etc. Strong 
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and freshly prepared sulphureted hydrogen water, sulphhydrate of 
ammoma, a newly-prepared alkaline solation of hypochlorite of soda 
(by passing chlorine gas into a solution of carbonate of soda). 

A few practical remarks may conclude this impor- 
tant chapter. 

The analyst should not allow any other operations 
to be carried on at the same time in his working- 
room ; he should not lose sight of the various objects 
of examination during the time of his work, and lock 
them up on leaving* the laboratory. The presence 
of other persons, while the investigation is carried 
on, is far from agreeable, and should be as much as 
possible avoided. It detracts the attention and does 
no mortal good. The apparatus to be used should 
be new, or, at least, cleaned with the greatest care. 
The last point, in particular, should be most con- 
scientiously attended to, and mentioned in the writ- 
ten report. 



OHAPTEE II. 

ON THE DETtCOTION OF ANTIMONY, TIN, MEBOTIBT, 
OOPPEB, LEAD, AND ZING. 

§ 66. The compounds of other metals are much 
more rarely made use of for willful murder, or self- 
destruction, than arsenious acid. In most cases of 
poisoning with such substances^ the poison was taken 
b J mistake or carelessness ; and even this does not 
frequently occur, since they generally betray their 
presence by a peculiar metallic taste. 

The number of metals treated of in this chapter 
may appear to some too small, to others too large ; 
but other metals than those named will scarcely ever 
become the objects of a chemico-legal analysis. No- 
body will raise any objections against copper, lead, 
and mercury. Food, cooked in copper vessels, some- 
times takes up some of the metal ; vinegar is often 
boiled purposely in vessels of copper for the manu- 
facture of mixed pickles, to which it then imparts a 
fine, green color. Lead, or tin containing lead, when 
used for keeping or preparing articles of food, may 
produce poisonous effects; 'white lead and sugar of 
lead are articles of commerce, very accessible to the 
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public, and may serve for willful poisoning. Corro- 
sive sublimate, red oxide of mfercury, and white pre- 
cipitate, all of which are violent poisons, find also ap- 
plication in the trades, and are of easy access. Anti- 
mony has been included in the number because cases 
of poisoning with tartar emetic have occurred ; and 
zinc, on account of the extensive use which is at the 
present time made of vessels of zinc, and tHe frequent 
substitution of zinc-white for white lead as a paint ; 
besides, there are cases on record of poisoning with 
white vitriol, which is easily mistaken for Epsom 
salt, or other salts. Tin is, perhaps, of ^11 these 
metals, the on^ least likely to occur in chemico-legal 
investigations ; it has been noticed on account of the 
general \i€e which is made of its compounds in the 
operations of dyeing. It must be borne in mind that 
the attempt at poisoning, alone, may lead to chemico- 
legal analysis, and that these metals may become the 
objects of analysis with regard to medical police. 
To commit murder by poisoning with white vitriol 
must be considered next to impossible, but it may 
involve on the chemist to show that white vitriol has 
been administered by mistake, instead of Epsom salt, 
for example, 

§ 56. It would be very erroneous to think that the 
presence of small quantities of the above-named me- 
tals is more easily ascertained than that of a small 
quantity of arsenic. There is, perhaps, no metal of 
which equally minute quantities can be detected with 
the same degree of certainty, as of arsenic. Even 
antimony, though greatly resembling arsenic in its 
properties, is no exception ; it lacks that characteris- 
tic odor which arsenic emits on burning, and gives 
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no equally characteristic reaction with nitrate of sil- 
ver. It is well known to every chemist that minute 
portions of mercury, tin, lead, and especially zinc, 
are very diflBlcult of detection. Next to arsenic 
stands, perhaps, copper, since it is easily separated 
in the metallic state, even in small quantities. 

If very small quantities of some of the metals 
under consideration have been detected, we are by 
no means justified to infer an attempt at poisoning. 
Traces of copper occur everywhere; I have at- 
tempted in vain to show its absolute absence any- 
where ; we eat it daily with our bread. Lead is also 
said to be very widely distributed in very minute 
quantities; its detection is attended with greater 
difficulties, hence its presence is not always so con- 
clusively proved. The same maybe the ease with 
tin, which has been so frequently found by Berzelius 
in minerals, by treating them before the blowpipe 
in the reduction flame. Certain it is, that articles of 
food of acid reaction, when boiled in tinned vessels, 
take up some of the metal, without becoming thereby 
poisonous. Antimony and mercury do not, perhaps, so 
generally occur, but it should always be remembered 
that their compounds are extensively used as medi- 
cines, and it is said to be an authenticated fact that 
metallic mercury is sometimes found in the body of 
persons who have used for some time mercurials as 
a medicine. 

§ 57. It might appear from the preceding remarks 
that it would be very difficult to decide the question 
whether poisoning has taken place or not. But, 
I think, the difficulty is not so great as it appears at 
first sight. There can, in my opinion, hardly ever 
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arise any doubt as to whether, for instance, the cop- 
per found in articles of food, or the contents of the 
stomach, is the minute quantity which everywhere 
occurs, or whether it originated from copper vessels, 
or ia intentionally mixed with the food. A practised 
and well-qualified expert will certainly be able to 
decide the point, while an inexperienced and not 
sufficiently qualified pei-son does not find the minute; 
and as it were normal, quantity of copper at all. 
The same remark is still more applicable in regard to 
lead, tin, &c. In cases of willful murder, and still 
more so of suicide, the quantity of the poison admin- 
istered is almost invariably much larger than neces- 
sary — a circumstance which not unfrequently saves 
the life of the person. It is usually only in cases of 
accidental poisoning that the quantity of the poison- 
ous metal to be detected is very small ; so ex. gr. in 
poisoning with food, which has been boiled in vessels 
of copper, zinc, etc. 

In most cases, and even in those of willful murder, 
a remnant of the substance which served for poison- 
ing will be at the disposal of the analyst. This 
occurs still more frequently in cases of suicide, and 
almost invariably if the toxic principle was taken by 
mistake, or carelessness, there being no reason for 
removing or hiding the rest of the poison. But, for 
reasons already stated, the majority of cases of poi- 
soning with the metals in question will be of the lat- 
ter description. 

§ 58. What substances may become the objects 
of analysis it is utterly impossible to predict; contents, 
vomited matters, articles of food, commercial and 
chemical preparations, etc., may become objects of 
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investigation. We shall pursue here the same way as 
in the case of arsenic, and assume the ease to be of the 
most complicated kind, where the metallic poison is 
mixed with organic matters, as it will be when vomit- 
ed matter, contents, etc., are to be examined. The 
method for cases of a less complex nature is then 
easily derived from this. 

In embracing the metals to be treated of in this 
chapter under one head it was not meant to inti- 
mate their simultaneous occurrence, but it was done 
simply to avoid frequent repetitions, and because 
such an arrangement offers great advantages for cases 
where there is no indication whatever as to the 
nature of the poison. The remark has been made 
on several occasions in the preceding chapter, that 
such and such a method for the detection of arsenic 
could not be recommended, because it did not lead 
at the same time to the detection of other poisonous 
metals. To the method indicated as the best, this 
deficiency does not apply ; it le$ds to the detection 
of all the above-named metals, if the analyst chooses 
to take account of them, that is to say, if he looks for 
them at the proper stage in the course of the investi- 
gation. Up to a certain point, the method for the 
detection of the metals in question coincides with the 
one given for the detection of arsenic, and, unless we 
are convinced of the absence of the latter, due atten- 
tion should be paid to its possible occurrence. 

§ 69. To make random experiments for the pre- 
sence of one or the other of the metals will, as a 
general thing, be a useless task, because the soluble 
metallic compounds are almost invariably converted 
into insoluble ones when organic matters are pre- 
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sent. Copper may possibly betray its presence by a 
greenish color, and by the blue coloration produced 
by ammonia. It is, therefore, best to subject the 
substances under examination directly to the treat- 
ment with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassa, 
in exactly the same manner as described for arsenic 
in § 9. The free chlorine is then removed by a con- 
tinued gentle heat, the residue diluted with water 
and allowed to cool; the mass is then filtered, the 
residue well washed with water, and put aside for 
further examination, if it should appear desirable. 

The filtrate, provided the operation to have been 
carefully conducted, is a perfectly limpid liquid, of a 
yellowish color, in which, without further prepara- 
tion, the presence of some metals, if not occurring in 
too small a quantity, may be satisfactorily detected 
by the proper reagents. 

A portion of the liquid is mixed with ammonia in 
excess ; if it becomes blue, the presence of copper is 
indicated. The colojr is most clearly seen on holding 
the test-tube against a sheet of white paper. The 
blue color assumes a greenish tinge in proportion as 
the yellow color of the liquid was deeper, 

Ferrocyanide of potassium, added to another por- 
tion of the filtrate, produces a red precipitate, or 
merely a red color of the liquid, even in presence of 
a very small quantity of copper ; the presence of iron 
makes the reaction indistinct. 

The presence of lead may be demonstrated by 
sulphuric acid. To a portion of the filtrate some 
rectified, concentrated (or better, slightly diluted) 
sulphuric acid is added, drop by drop ; a white pre- 
cipitate, or turbidness, indicates lead. 
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In a similar manner, the presence of mercury may- 
be shown by protochloride of tin, which causes a 
white turbidriess, and by metallic copper, which be- 
comes amalgamated (see § 64). 

§ 60. Whether, by these reagents, indications are 
obtained, or not, the filtrate is now treated with sul- 
phureted hydrogen, in the manner described § 10. 
The metals under consideration, with the exception 
of zinc, are precipitated as sulphides, provided the 
liquid was sufficiently dilute. The liquid, saturated 
with the gas, is allowed to rest at least twenty-four 
hours, tp effect a complete precipitation and separa- 
tion of the metallic sulphides. 

We have next to take the color <jf the precipitate 
into consideration. If the precipitate consists of sul- 
phide of lead, sulphide of copper, or sulphide of mer- 
cury, the color is dark ; it is light, if the precipitate 
consists of sulphide of antimony, or sulphide of tin, 
or if none of the metals in question are present (com- 
pare § 10). The sulphides of lead and mercury are 
of a pure black color ; they are pulverulent, and 
settle readily to the bottom. The sulphide of copper 
is blackish-brown, hydrated, and settles down less 
easily ; the liquid retains, for a considerable time, a 
brown coloration. The sulphide of antimony is not 
precipitated with its characteristic orange-red, but 
with an impure yellow color. In presence of lead, 
the precipitate is, at first, usually of a cinnabar-red 
color (chlorosulphide), which becomes gradually black 
(pure sulphide). If, from this and previous reactions, 
the presence of lead has been inferred, the residue 
from the treatment with hydrochloric acid and chlo- 
rate of potassa is once more washed with hot water. 
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to dissolve any chloride of lead which it might con* 
tain. This residue may subsequently be examined 
for the presence of sulphate of lead. 

§ 61. The precipitate must now be collected. Let 
us suppose it to be of a dark color. It will be found 
very convenient to avoid, altogether, the use of fil- 
tering-paper, and, with the necessary precaution, it 
may be avoided. The sulphides of lead and mercury 
are deposited in a pulverulent state, and it is a very 
easy matter to pour off the supernatant liquid, and 
to wash the precipitate by repeated additions of 
water; glasses of conical shape are advantageously 
employed in this operation. The precipitate is finally 
transferred from the glass into a porcelain dish, and 
dried at a moderately warm spot. The sulphide is 
thus obtained in a very pure condition. The wash- 
ings are all united in a large beaker-glass, not to lose 
traces of the precipitate which might have been 
poured off with the liquids. The sulphide of copper 
is not deposited in an equally compact state; on 
pouring off the supernatant liquid, small, flaky par- 
ticles of the precipitate are very apt to pass off with 
it. But, with patience, which conquers many diffi- 
culties, also this one may be overcome, and the wash- 
ing of the precipitate be effected by decantation. 

The precipitate may, also, very conveniently be 
collected in a funnel, into the barrel of wliich a small 
plug of fibrous asbestos is loosely fitted. A few ex- 
periments will very soon show the necessity of having 
the plug but loosely fitting, and not pressed into the 
barrel, to admit of ready filtration. A few drops of 
water poured on the plug, and which serve at the 
same time to moisten the asbestos, show whether it 
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is of the proper condition. The liquid is removed 
from the precipitate, as much as possible, by decan- 
tation, and the residue stirred up and poured into the 
funnel. Filtration proceeds but slowly, but the solid 
matter collects very well in the lower portion of the 
funnel, and does not, to any extent, adhere to the 
glass. It is then very easily washed. The moist 
precipitate is removed from the funnel by meaios of 
a small spatula of platinum, and placed into a porce- 
lain dish, ready for dessication. 

To the precipitate contained in the dish, some 
moderately concentrate nitric acid is added, and a 
gentle heat applied. 

§ 62. Copper. — If the precipitate consisted of sul- 
phide of copper, nitric acid effects complete solution, 
and the resulting liquid is of a blue color. The 
liquid is mixed with a little sulphuric acid (to remove 
the nitric acid), and evaporated till nearly dry; a 
bluish mass is obtained. If, on evaporation, the 
mass does assume a dark color, owing to the pre- 
sence of organic matters, a little chlorate of potassa 
is added. A similar addition, together with a corre- 
sponding amount of sulphuric acid, has to be made, 
if the precipitate has been collected on a filter, and 
then been treated with nitric acid. The residue here, 
as in the other case, is of a pure, greenish-blue color. 
The residue is then dissolved in water. In the re- 
sulting solution^ the presence of the copper is demon- 
strated by the usual reagents.' Ammonia, added in 
excess, imparts to the liquid a deep blue color. 
Ferrocyanide of potassium causes a brownish-red 
coloration, or brownish-red precipitate. A piece of 
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bright, metallic iron — a knife-blade, or a knitting- 
needle — ^becomes coated with metallic copper. 

If a qnantitative determination of the copper is 
desired, the solution is weighed, and a small weighed 
portion of it used for the qualitative tests ; the re- 
maining portion is heated to eballition, and the 
oxide of copper precipitated by caustic soda; the 
precipitate is collected on a filter, washed, dried, and 
ignited in a porcelain crucible until the filter is com- 
pletely consumed.- It is. then weighed and, from the 
weight obtained, the whole amount of oxide found 
by calculation. Or, the whole of the liquid is used 
for this precipitation, and thp weighed oxide after- 
wards dissolved in nitric acid and sulphuric acid ; 
the resulting liquid is then used for the qualitative 
tests. After having precipitated with caustic soda, 
the liquid usually retains a blue color, even if the 
original precipitate of sulphide of copper was not 
collected on a filter, and if chlorate of potassa was 
used for the destruction of the organic matters. In 
this case, a little grape-sugar (honey) is added, when 
the last trace of copper is precipitated as red sub- 
oxide ; by ignition it passes into protoxide. 

§ 63. Lead* — ^If the precipitate, caused by sul- 
phureted hydrogen, consisted of sulphide of lead, it 
becomes decolorized by the action of nitric acid. 
Some sulphunc acid (and, if necessary, some chlorate 
of potassa) is added, and the whole evaporated to 
dryness, Oji adding water to the residue, a white 
powder, sulphate of lead, remains undissolved. 

The contents of the dish are next washed into a 
conical glass ; the powder is allowed to settle, and 
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repeatedly washed with water. The decanted liquids 
are united in a large beaker, to recover any washed- 
off particles. With the necessary patience and cir- 
cumspection, the whole of the sulphate of lead may 
thus be collected, without the use of a filter. The 
pulverulent salt tends to adhere to the sides of the 
vessel; but, by carefully stirring the liquid above 
the precipitate, the greater part is readily brought 
down, and the remaining portion usually adheres so 
fast to the glass, that it does not pass out with the 
liquid. 

The decomposition of the sulphate may now be 
effected in the same vessel. A solution of carbonate 
of soda is poured on the precipitate, and left in con- 
tact with it for several hours, the precipitate, during 
this time, being frequently stirred up. The limpid 
liquid is then poured off, and the operation repeated 
with a fresh solution of carbonate of soda. Carbon- 
ate of lead is formed, which is several times washed 
with water. The decanted liquids -^are, as before, 
united in a large beaker. 

According to H. Eose, solutions of neutral alkaline 
carbonates exercise a slight solvent action on carbon- 
ate of lead ; for this reason, it might be better to sub- 
stitute the carbonate of soda by the bicarbonate of 
soda or ammonia. A liquid which is turbid from 
finely suspended particles of sulphate of lead, appears 
much less so after addition of carbonate of soda. 

A little water is then poured on the carbonate of 
lead, and some nitric acid added, drop by drop. It 
dissolves completely to a perfectly limpid liquid, in 
which the presence of the metal may be shown i>J 
means of the usual reagents. Chromate of potassa 
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produces a jellow precipitate of chromate of lead. 
Iodide of potassium throws down yellow iodide of 
lead ; the precipitate dissolves on boiling the liquid, 
and separates, on cooling, in gold-like scales. Sul- 
phuric acid precipitates white pulyerulent sulphate 
of lead, etc. « 

If the lead is to be quantitatively determined, the 
sulphate of lead,. collected in the conical glass, may 
be washed into a weighed porcelain dish, dried, and 
weighed. It is^ then, again softened with water, and 
decomposed by a solution of carbonate of soda, as 
above explained. 

Although filtration may very well be avoided in 
operating after the method ju^t described, there is, 
of course, no objection to collect the sulphate as well 
as the carbonate of lead on a filter. If the sulphate 
is collected on a weighed filter, it may, after wash- 
ing and drying, be weighed with the filter, and thus 
quantitatively determined. It is, then, together with 
the filter, if^this cannot be conveniently removed, 
digested with a solution of carbonate of soda, 
washed, and the carbonate dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid. 

§ 64. Mercury. — ^If the precipitate, produced by 
sulphureted hydrogen, consisted of sulphide of mer- 
cury, it suffers no change by the action of nitric 
acid ; it remains black. (If the precipitate was not 
thoroughly washed and, thereby, freed from any 
chloride, solution may take place.) Hydrochloric 
acid is then added, heat applied to the mixture, and 
the resulting liquid evaporated till nearly dry. The 
residue is dissolved in water (if, on addition of water, 
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Bome yellow protosulphate of mercury should remain 
undissolved, a few drops of hydrochloric acid must 
be added), and the liquid tested with ,the proper re- 
agents, A drop of a freshly prepared solution of 
protochloride of tin (by dissolving tin in hydrochlo- 
ric acid), produces a white turbidness^ or a white 
precipitate of subchloride of mercury ; on addition 
of a larger quantify of the reagent, the white color 
passes into grey, owing to the reduced mercury. A 
drop of the liquid is placed on a piece of bright cop- 
per-foil, or copper coin (cleaned with nitric acid), and 
the copper touched, through the liquid, with a zinc 
rod ; metallic mercury is precipitated ; the liquid is 
carefully removed by means of blotting-paper, and 
the spot rubbed with the finger, or with a piece of 
soft wood, when it assumes a white appearance. 
These reactions are conclusive; to obtain the well- 
known indications with potassa, ammonia, and iodide 
of potassium*, it requires the presence of a considera- 
ble quantity of mercury. 

The presence of mercury being thus demonstrated, 
the whole of the liquid is transfeiTed into a small 
Florence flask, and, aided by a gentle heat, precipi- 
tated with protochloride. of tin. The contents of the 
test-tube, which served for the qualitative test with 
protochloride of tin, are added to this liquid. The 
reduction being completed, the liquid is carefully 
poured oflE, and the metallic mercury washed into a 
small, weighed porcelain dish. It is washed with 
water, the last drops of adhering liquid removed by 
blotting-paper, and dried by exposure to air, or by 
application of a very gentle heat. . By gently heatr 
ing the finely divided mercury with a little hydro- 

5 
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chloric acid, it usnally unites to larger globules. The 
dried mercury is weighed with the dish. 

To prevent any loss of the metal, the washings are 
united in a glass of conical shape. The weight of 
the mercury having, been ascertained, a few addi- 
tional experiments may be performed. By rubbing 
the finely divided metal with the finger, it unites to 
larger globules ; by rubbing a little of it on a piece 
of copper, the copper becomes amalgamated; by 
placing a few globules in a glass tube and applying 
heat, the characteristic coating of metallic mercury 
is produced, which, by friction with a piece of wood, 
forms bright metallic globules. 

§ 65. Antimony — Tin, — If the precipitate, pro- 
duced by sulphureted hydrogen, is of a light color, 
it may consist of sulphide of antimony, or sulphide 
of tin (or sulphide of arcenic). It is collected on a 
filter, washed with water, and treated with sulphide 
of ammonium, in order to dissolve it. The filter, for 
this operation, may either remain in the funnel — and 
the solution is promoted by stirring the precipitate 
with a feather, or by using the washing^bottle — or it 
is placed in a porcelain dish, unfolded, sulphide of 
ammonium poured on it, and the solution filtered. 

The. solution is evaporated to dryness in a porce- 
lain dish, the residue moistened with concentrated 
nitric acid, and the acid removed by gentle heat. 
The residue is mixed with pure carbonate of soda 
and some nitrate of soda, and the mixture heated to 
fusion in a porcelain crucible (v. § 13). The quan- 
tities of the carbonate and nitrate of soda should be • 
proportional to the amount of residue, and the cru- 
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cible not larger than necessary. The mixing of the 
residue with the pulverized soda-salts may be eflfected 
by means of a small platinum spatula, or by rubbing 
the sides ef the dish with the pulverized salts by 
means of a rounded piece of cork, or the linger. 

The fused, colorless mass is, after cooling, treated 
with water, and a gentle heat applied. The contents 
of the crucible are then transferred into a test-tube. 
K a white precipitate is deposited in .the tube, the 
original precipitate, produced by sulphureted hy- 
drogen, may have been either sulphide of antimony, 
or sulphide of tin. K it was the former, the deposit 
is antimonate of soda ; if it was sulphide of tin, the 
deposit is binoxide of tin, and, in this case, a small 
quantity of the tin will be found in the liquid in the 
shape of stannate of soda. 

If the fused mass dissolves completely in water, 
the absence of antimony is proved. The precipitate 
caused by sulphureted hydrogen either contained 
no metallic sulphide, or it consisted of sulphide of 
arsenic, or it contained only a very minute quantity 
of sulphide of tin, in which case the whole of the 
binoxide of tin may have entered into solution as 
stannate of soda. 

§ 66. We shall first consider the case where only 
partial solution has been eflTected. If the analyst haa 
sufficient time and patience at his disposal, the solu- 
tion is allowed to rest until the undissolved matter 
has settled ; the liquid is poured oflf, and the precipi- 
tate washed with water. Or the undissolved portion 
is collected on a very small filter — which has pre- 
viously been treated with dilate acid, and the aqid 
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been removed by washing with water — ^and the fil- 
tered liquid put aside for further examination. 

It has now to be ascertained* whether the undis- 
solved matter is antimonate of soda, or binoxide of 
tin. To this end, it is placed in a small porcelain 
crucible (if it was collected on a filter, the filter must 
first be carefully and completely incinerated), and 
some cyanide of potassium, in small pieces, added. 
Heat is applied until the salt has entered into fusion. 
The . reduction of metallic antimony from the anti- 
monate of soda, or of metallic tin from the binoxide 
takes place very readily. The fiux blackens during 
the process, and, if the amount of tin is not very 
small, bright metallic globules make their appear- 
ance. After cooling, the contents of the crucible are 
softened with water, and washed into a porcelain 
dish (if any particles of reduced metal should adhere 
to the sides of the crucible, they may be removed 
with the point of a knife) ; the metal readily collects 
at the bottom; it is washed, dried, and weighed. 
The washings are collected, as usual, in a large 
beaker, to prevent any loss of metal. 

The metal is now gently heated with some hydro- 
chloric acid. If it is tin, the small particles dissolve 
immediately, and afford a liquid in which the pre- 
sence of this metal may be very satisfactorily demon- 
strated. A few drops of the liquid are poured into 
a dilute solution of protochloride of mercury; a 
white precipitate is produced, which, on addition 
of a larger quantity of the solution of tin, becomes 
grey, owing to the reduction of mercury. The very 
smallest trace of tin may be thus detected ; even the 
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grey coating which remains adhering to the sides of 
the crucible, after being dissolved in a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, may thus be recognized as tin. 
It is evident that, if the amount of tin is very small, 
only the white precipitate is produced. A neutral 
solution of terchloride of gold assumes, on addition 
of the solution of tin, a dark color, owing to the 
reduction of the gold ; this test is much less delicate 
than the preceding. A few drops of the solution are 
placed in a test-tube, and mixed with sulphureted 
hydrogen water; a brown precipitate of protosul- 
phide of tin is thrown down ; but if the solution is 
previously heated with a few drops of nitric acid (to 
convert the protochloride into the bichloride of tin), 
the precipitate caused by sulphureted hydrogen ia 
yellow ; it is the bisulphide of tin. The larger glo- 
bules of the metal are readily flattened into thin 
scales of bright metallic lustre. 

§ 67. If these experiments give a negative result, 
the absence of tin is proved. The metal is then heated 
with some hydrochloric acid, to which a few drops of 
nitric acid are added. A violent reaction takes 
place ; chloride of antimony is formed. The solution 
is gently heated to remove the nitric acid, and the ^ 
residue mixed with water. If the quantity of anti- 
mony is not too small, a white turbidness is produced 
by the addition of water, owing to the formation of a 
basic chloride of antimony (pulvis algarothi.) The tur- 
bidness disappears on addition of hydrochloric acid, 
and the limpid solution affords with sulphureted hy- 
drogen water the characteristic orange-red precipitate 
of sulpj^de of antimony. This reaction mak-es aU 
other tests superfluous ; if, however, it should appear 
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desirable to corroborate the result by another experi- 
ment^ the solution may be introdaced into Marsh's 
apparatus, and spots of antimony on porcelain be 
producea. The spots are then examined as des- 
cribed, § 26-30. 

§ 68. If the fused mass has dissolved completely 
(r. § 65), the solution is mixed with some nitric acid, 
which is added drop by drop. In presence of stan- 
nate of soda, white flakes of binoxide of tin are now 
precipitated, which again dissolve on addition of more 
acid. In this case the liquid is neutralized with car- 
bonate of ammonia, left to rest for a short time, and 
the binoxide of tin collected on a small filter ; it is 
then reduced by means of cyanide of potassium as 
above described. If the fused mass, on being treated 
with water, left a residue, and the residue was subse- 
quently recognized as oxide of tin, then the solution 
is treated in exactly the same manner. Having 
thus removed the tin the liquid may be mixed with 
some sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue tested for arsenic (v. §13, etc.) 

The. method just described for the treatment of the 
precipitate produced by sulphureted hydrogen, leads 
easily and safely to the detection of antimony and 
tin, and does not interfere with a subsequent exami- 
nation for arsenic. It is only for the sake of com- 
pleteness, therefore, that another process, which also 
gives very satisfactory results, will be described. 

§ 69. The precipitate is dissolved in sulph-hydrate 
of ammonia, the solution acidulated' with hydro- 
chloric acid to reprecipitate the sulphide, and the 
precipitate collected on a small filter, or in s^ funnel 
plugged with asbestos. It is then washed with water, 
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placed in a porcelain dish, and heated with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. If the precipitate consisted 
of sulphide of tin or sulphide of antimony it will dis- 
solve. The solution is filtered through paper, the 
residue washed with water, and the filtrate, together 
with the washings, concentrated by evaporation. The 
concentrated liquid, freed from its excess of acid by 
the preceding operation, is again diluted with water ; 
a small rod of pure metallic zinc is then placed in 
the solution. Tin and antimony are precipitated in 
the metallic state, forming a black coating on the 
zinc. After about twelve hours the coating is washed 
off or scraped off from the zinc, the latter removed 
from the liquid, and the precipitated metals treated 
in the same manner as the metals obtained by the 
reduction with cyanide of potassium (v. § 66.) The 
resulting solution is tested as above (§ 66-67.) 

if neither antimony nor tin has been fouiid, the 
residue from the treatment with hydrochloric acid has 
to be tested for arsenic. For this purpose it is treated 
with ammonia, the solution evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue operated upon as described, §12, etc. 
It has to be borne in mind that the object of a 
chemico-legal investigation is almost invariably the 
detection of a certain poison (in the case under con- 
sideration, of a metal), but not the separation of differ- 
ent metals ; hence the examination consists in testing 
for the different metals. But ev^n if several metals 
should occur simultaneously, the mode of procedure 
which we have recommended will enable the analyst 
to obtain the most satisfactory results. 

§ 70. ^no, — ^There remains to be considered the 
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liquid filtered off from the precipitate wnich was 
caused by sulpliureted hydrogen. K the substances 
under examination contained zinc, it will be found in 
this liquid. It is made slightly alkaline by addition 
of ammonia, and then mixed with sulph-hydrate of 
ammonia. In presence of zinc a precipitate of a 
dirty greenish-grey color is thrown down. The preci- 
pitate is allowed to settle, and then dilute acetic acid 
added until the liquid shows an acid reaction ; the 
whole is well stirred up and left to rest for some 
time. The precipitate becomes gi'adually of a lighter 
color, owing to the entering into solution of the sul- 
phide of iron, which, together with the sulphide of 
zinc, was precipitated by the sulph-hydrate of 
ammonia. Phosphates of the alkaline earths, if pres- 
ent, are also dissolved. The precipitate is collected, 
washed with water, dried, and calcined (with the fil- 
ter) in a porcelain crucible. The calcined mass is dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, with addition of some 
hydrochloric or nitric acid, the solution freed from 
the excess of acid by evaporation, and diluted with 
water. The dilute liquid, which is a watery solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc, is filtered, and the filtrate 
tested for zinc with the proper reagents. A portion 
of the liquid is mixed with concentrated sulphureted 
hydrogen water ; no precipitate is produced ; but on 
adding a solution of acetate of soda, sulphide of zinc 
is thrown down in the shape of a white flocculent 
precipitate. Sometimes a precipitate is produced by 
sulphureted hydrogen alone; but this is only the 
case when the excess of sulphuric acid was entirel/y 
removed by evaporation. Caustic soda precipitates, 
on careful addition, white hydrate of zinc, readily 
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soluble in an excess of the reagent. In this solution 
sulphureted hydrogen causes a white precipitate of 
sulphide of zinc. Carbonate of soda precipitates on 
boiling carbonate of zinc. The whole of the solution 
may be treated in this manner, the precipitate be col- 
lected, ignited, and weighed. The carbonate, by 
ignition, is converted into oxide. 

§ 71. K the examination has led to the detection of 
a fixed metal, the residue from the treatment of the 
substances under examination with chlorate of potassa 
and hydrochloric acid may be dried, carbonized, and 
incinerated, and the metal be quantitatively deter- 
mined. In this residue chloride of silver wiU be 
found in case a salt of silver was administered. By 
treating the residue with ammonia the chloride of 
silver is dissolved, and may be precipitated from the 
solution by an addition of nitric acid. The whole 
amount of silver cannot thus be ascertained, since a 
certain portion of the chloride will have entered into 
the solution which is filtered off from the original 
residue, owing to the presence of the large quantity 
of chloride of potassium. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THB DETEOnON OF HYDROCTANIO AOID. 

§ 72. Hydbooyanic acid belongs to the class of oar- 
cotic poisons. Though the pure acid is not easily 
accessible to the public at large, still cases of acci- 
dental and willful poisoning with the medicinal acid, 
with cyanogen compounds, and with the various 
essential oils and distilled waters, into the constitu- 
tion of which prussic acid enters as a constituent, are 
of frequent occurrence. Whether the pure acid, oi 
one of its components, has been administered, the 
object of the analyst's investigation is the detection 
of hydrocyanic acid, this substance being the toxic 
principle; what the other components of the com- 
pound are, it is, in most cases, immaterial to know. 
The method to be pursued is the same for the pure 
acid and its compounds. 

§ 73. If tha quantity of hydrocyanic acid is not too 
small, and no other strongly odorous substances are 
present, its presence is usually betrayed by its cha- 
racteristic odor of bitter almonds; particular atten- 
tion should, therefore, be paid to this point, at the 
jposiHfnortem examination. 
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p'his, however, is by no means a constant pheno- 
menon. — (Pelikan). 

According to the experiments of Pelikan,* this 
acid may always be detected in the contents of the 
stomach, by^the processes detailed below (§ 74), 
whenever the peculiar odor is distinctly perceptible. 
But, if. the odor was 'vyanting, or but indistinctly 
perceived, he never obtained indications of its pre- 
sence by chemical reagents. .The peculiar odor 
must, therefore, be considered as one of the most 
important indications of the presence of this poison, 
though not the safest, or most conclusive. 

Here, as in jiU cases of medico-legal analysis, it is 
not on one observation alone that a judgment should 
be formed, but the opinion must be based on the 
agreement of all the various tests. 

To detect the presence of hydrocyanic acid in sub- 
stances of various kinds, ex. gr. in food, contents of 
the stomach, we proceed as follows :] 

§ 74. The substances, if solid, are cut into small 
pieces or shreds, and made into a thin paste with dis- 
tilled water. If the mass does not show acid reac- 
tion, it is slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
introduced into a retort, the latter placed over a 
water-bath, and distilled until several grammes of 
liquid have passed into the receiver. 

In the distillate the presence of hydrocyanic acid 
may be shown very conclusively by the application 
of reagents, and, if the quantity is not too small, be 
recognized by the smell. 

* Zur Toxikologie der Cyan Metalle, von Prof. Engen Pelikan, in 
Yicrteljahrschrift fiir die pract. Heilkunde. Prag. 1866. 
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§ 75. A part of the distillate is introdaced into 
a small test-tube, and a few drops of caustic potassa, 
and afterwards a few drops of a solution of green 
vitriol added ; the mixture is stirred with a glass-rod, 
until the precipitate assumes a greenish, color. Fer- 
rocyanide of potassium is formed. The liquid must 
have an alkaline reaction. Hydrochloric acid is now 
added, drop by drop, to dissolve the excess of the 
black oxide of iron ;^an addition of some sesqui-chlo- 
ride of iron by means of a glass rod, will sometimes 
make the reaction more distinct, but is not indispen- 
sable, since there is usually sufficient of the sesqui- 
oxide formed by the action of the air. If the distil- 
late contained any hydrocyanic acid, there remains a 
bine residue of Prussian blue undissolved ; but if the 
quantity is very small, the liquid assumes only a 
blue, or greenish blue color, and, after some time, a 
blue precipitate is deposited. This reaction is so 
delicate and characteristic, that it makes every other 
test almost superfluous.* 

[It is very important that the liquid have an acid 
reaction, becaiise many organic substances produce, 
with the salts of iron, a bluish-colored liquid, or even 
a bluish precipitate, but these disappear on addition 
of an acid.] 

§ 76. To another portion of the distillate, a few 
drops of sulphide of ammonium are added, and the 
mixture heated, very gently, in a small capsule, until 

* I cannot recommend the method of heating the liquid contain- 
ing the hydrocyanic acid with caustic potassa and green vitriol, for 
the purpose of facilitating the formation of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, because the precipitate of black oxide becomes very compact, 
and does not eaaily disaolve in hydrochloric acid. 
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it has become colorless. K necessary, the evapora- 
tion must be carried to dryness, and the residue dis- 
solved in a little water. The colorless liquid is then 
feebly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and a drop 
of sesqui-chloride of iron added ; the liquid assumes a 
blood red color if the distillate contained hydrocyanic 
acid {Lielng), This test is founded on the observa- 
tion that hydrocyanic acid forms with sulphide of 
ammonium, sulphocyanide of ammonium, which pro- 
duces, with the sesqui-salts of iron, the peculiar blood 
red color. This reaction is also very delicate, and 
possesses the advantage of admitting of a concentra- 
tion of the liquid under examination by heat. 

[In making this test, particular care should be 
taken to remove the excess of snlphide of ammo- 
nium, as indicated, by evaporation, and not to add 
the salt of iron until the liquid has become quite 
colorless ; for, if this precaution be not observed, a 
black precipitate of sulphide of iron is thrown down, 
which interferes with the reaction. Small quantities 
of free acid do not change the blood-red color of the 
liquid, but additions of larger quantities make it 
paler. Nitric acid destroys the coloration ; ammo- 
nia decolorizes the liquid immediately, a-nd throws 
down the hydrate of the sesqui-oxide of iron. Re- 
ducing substances, ex. gr. sulphureted hydrogen, 
protochloride of tin, metallic iron, cause the disap- 
pearance of the color, by converting the sesqui-oxide 
of iron into the protoxide. 

Before subjecting the distillate to this test, it is 
absolutely, necessary to convince one's self of the 
absence of acetic, formic, and meconic acids, which 
also possess the property of imparting a red color to 
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the sesqni-salts of iron. It is, therefore, 'advisable to 
test the distillate, previous to its treatment with sul- 
phide of ammonium, with a drop of sesqui-chloride 
of iron ; if a red color is produced, this reaction has 
either to be abandoned, or the above-named acids 
have to be removed — a problem of considerable dif- 
ficulty. 

The delicacy of the test is very great. It gives a 
distinct reaction, when the mixture of a proto and 
sesqni-salt of iron produces only a faint blue colora- 
tion, which is by no means so characteristic as the 
blood-red color produced by this test. To detect, 
after this method, the presence of a very small quan- 
tity of hydrocyanic acid, the substance is placed in 
a watch-crystal, and another watch-crystal, at the bot- 
tom of which a drop of sulphide of ammonium has 
been placed, inverted over it. A very gentle heat is 
applied to the lower glass, for about ten or fifteen 
minutes. The upper glass is then removed, the liquid 
which it contains evaporated to dryness at a very 
gentle heat, and the residue moistened with some 
sesquioxide of iron. It must be borne in mind that 
the reaction is produced only by free hydrocyanic 
acid ; compounds ex. gr. cyanide of silver, have pre- 
viously to be moistened with a drop of hydrochloric 
acid.] 

§ 77. Lassaigne recommends to add to the distil- 
late a few drops of caustic potassa, and, immediately 
afterwards, a few drops of a solution of sulphate of 
copper ; the mixture is then feebly acidulated with 
hydroohloric acid. If the distillate contained hydro- 
cyanic acid, a greenish-yellow (protocyanide of cop- 
per), or white (subcyanide of copper) precipitate 
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remains undissolved; but, if no hydrocyanic acid 
was present, the precipitate, consisting of pure hy- 
drate of oxide of copper, is wholly re-dissolved. 
According to Berzelius, a similar reaction is pro- 
duced by hydriodic acid. 

[A person not experienced in chemical manipula- 
tions is liable to obtain wrong indications with this 
reagent. Too little potassa, or too much sulphate of 
copper, prevent the formation of the precipitate ; the 
addition of too much hydrochloric acid, on the other 
hand, causes the re-solution of the whole precipitate, 
even if hydrocyanic iacid was present. — Schneider,'] 

[§ 78. Another portion of the distillate is tested 
with a few drops of nitrate of silver. This reagent 
produces in acid, or neutral liquids containing hy- 
drocyanic acid, a white, curdy precipitate, which is 
soluble in ammonia ; from the ammoniacal solution 
the cyanide of silver is re -precipitated by an excess 
of nitric acid. This white precipitate is not charac- 
teristic of hydrocyanic acid. The same reaction is 
produced by hydrocliloric, hydriodic, hydrobromic, 
carbonic, phosphoric acids, and several other sub- 
stances. It is, therefore, necessaiy to prove,- by 
other experiments, that the precipitate really con- 
tains cyanide of silver. For this purpose, the pre- 
cipitate is thoroughly dried, and the dry mass intro- 
duced into a small tiBst-tube, closed at one end, and 
narrowly drawn out at the other ; on applying heat, 
which may be raised to redness, cyanogen gas es- 
capes, which, when kindled, bums with a purple 
flame. Orfila states that one grain of cyanide of 
silver, treated in this manner, evolves sufficient gas 
to show the red flame very distinctly. 
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To get rid of hydrochloric acid and other sub- 
stances which interfere with this reaction, Otto 
recommends to rectify a portion of the original dis- 
tillate by re-distillation over powdered borax or car- 
bonate of lime. Hydrochloric acid, etc., are retained 
by the borax,^ or the carbonate of lime, while hy- 
drocyanic acid passes over, and may be detected 
in the distillate by precipitation with nitrate of sil- 
ver.] 

§ 79. It is sometimes very convenient to fix a small 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid, which may occur in a 
distillate, so as to prevent its volatilization, and form 
a compound which may afterwards be easily tested 
witli reagents. This is eflFected by agitating the dis- 
tillate with some red oxide of mercury; a solution 
of cyanide of mercury is obtained which may be 
evaporated without suffering decomposition. If hy- 
drochloric acid was present, protochloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate), is formed at the same 
time, and, in this case, ammonia causes a white pre- 
cipitate, owing to the decomposition of the chloride 
while tlie cyanide remains unchanged, and nitrate of 
silver throws down chloride of silver, leaving the 
cyanide unaffected. 

[§ 80. Instead of simply condensing the vapors in a 
receiver as in the process above (§ 74) given, Orfila 
connects the retort with a delivery-tube, bent at a 
right angle, the vertical leg of which is about three 
and a half feet long, and dips into another tube of 
about the same length, which is filled to about two- 
thirds with a solution of nitrate of silver. The retort 
is heated in a sand-bath, and the liquid kept in ebul 
lition for about an hour. The precipitate which is 
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formed in the silver solution is allowed to settle to 
the bottom, the supernatant liquid is poured oflF*, and 
some pure, cold nitric acid added to die precipitate ; 
this dissolves the carbonate of silver. The cyanide 
is then collected on a filter, dried at 212° (weighed, 
if it is thought desirable), and tested by heating in a 
glass-tube (v. § 78). A portion of the dried precipi- 
tate may be tested in the following manner: it is 
mixed with about half its weight of chloride of 
sodium, jEi little water added, and the whole boiled 
for a few minutes ; chloride of silver and cyanide of 
sodium are formed, which latter may be tested with 
green vitriol (§ 76). An excess of chloride of sodium 
has to be avoided, lest the cyanide of silver enter 
nndecomposed into solution, and make the reacti6n 
with green vitriol indistinct.] 

[§ S'L Whether these operations have gi^en a posi- 
tive or a negative result, it is always advisable to 
subject the contents of the retort to a further treat- 
ment. The mass, if too pasty to admit of filtration, 
is stirred with some distilled water, filtered, and the 
filtrate precipitated with nitrate of silver. The pre- 
cipitate, after having been well washed with distilled 
water, is treated with dilute nitric acid in the cold ; 
the carbonate, phosphate, etc., are dissolved, and the 
residue consists essentally of chloride and cy&nide of 
silver. It is tested for the presence of the latter by 
the processes given above •(§ 78).] 

§ 82. K by the method above described (§ 74), we 
obtain a distillate in which, by the use of proper 
reagents, the presence of hydrocyanic acid can be 
demonstrated, this can by no means be considered 
as a proof for the presence of hydrocyanic acid or, 
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respectively, of cyanide of potassium,* unless we 
have previously shown the absence of ferrocyanide 
of potassium.* Ferrocyanide of potassium, a salt 
which does not possess poisonous properties, also 
yields on distillation a liquid which contains hy- 
drocyanic acid, even if the contents of the retort 
are but very slightly acid, or in presence of even a 
very weak acid ; and this will occur even if the distil- 
lation is effected at the lowest possible temperature. 
Apparently no hydrocyanic acid is given off at first 
on distilling over a water-bath a mass containiug fer- 
rocyanide of potassium ; after awhile, however, de- 
composition takes place, and hydrocyanic acid is 
evolved. Hence it is necessary to test the substances 
nilder examination for the presence of ferrocyanide 

* [Of poisonous cyanides the author has only conddered th^ cyanide 
of potassium, and of not poisonous, the ferrocyanide of potassium* 
These two compounds may be considered as the types of the two 
great classes of cyanogen-compounds, the one comprising the poison- 
ous, the other the not poisonous ones. 

To the first class — ^the poisonous cyanogen-compounds — belong all 
soluble simple cyanides of the constitution, M Cy, and all double 
cyanides which form no acids. Among the simple cyanides only 
those of the alkalies and earths, and the cyanides of mercury, and 
cadmitun are soluble in water. Of the insoluble ones, the cyanides 
of zinc, copper, lead, and alver are under the influence of the living N 

body so decomposed that hydrocyanic acid is set free ; they are, 
therefore, also poisonous. Of the double cyanides of this class, those 
soluble in water exercise a more powerful poisonous action than 
those insoluble in water ; both kinds are decomposed by dilute acids, 
especially by hydrochloric acid, and hydrocyanic acid is set free. 

The second class — ^the non-poisonous cyanogen-compounds— com- 
prises all insoluble double-cyanides which show acid properties, 
and some few of the soluble ones. These are very stable compounds, 
and decomposable only by powerful acids ; they are not acted . upon 
by dilute acids. — PeHkanJ\ -* 
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of potassium before subjecting them to distillation. 
To this end a portion of the original substance is, if 
necessary, mixed with water, thrown on a filter, the 
filtrate acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and a drop 
of eesquichloride of iron added. The formation of a 
precipitate ef Prussian blue indicates the presence of 
ferrocyanide of potassium. 

§ 83. The question now arises, how to operate when 
hydrocyanic acid, or cyanide of potassium, and ferro- 
cyanide of potassium occur simultaneously ? i. e. how 
can we show in this case the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid or cyanide of potassium? To add an 
excess of carbonate of soda to the- mass before sub- 
jecting it to distillation, does not lead to a satisfactory, 
result ; it is true that the decomposition of the ferro- 
cyanide of potassium is thereby prevented, but the 
hydrocyanic acid becomes at the same time fixed, so 
that at the beginning of the operation not a trace of 
it is obtained, and even at a later period only traces 
of the acid, resulting from the decomposition of the 
cyanide of sodium, pass into the receiver. If a 
solution of carbonate of soda, to which some hydro- 
cyanic acid is added, is heated, carbonic acid escapes, 
showing that the acid properties of hydrocyanic acid 
are not so weak as is generally believed. 

According to experiments which Mr. Yon PoUnitz 
made in my laboratory,4he best way to follow in this 
case is this: The mass containing ferrocyanide of 
potassium, and, eventually, hydrocyanic acid, is mixed 
with a solution of sesquichloridc of iron, when the fer- 
rocyanide of potassium is converted into Prussian 
blue ; carbonate of soda is then added, until the' mass 
exhibits an alkaline reaction, and afterwards tartaric 
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acid, until it shows a feeble acid reaction ; it is then 
distilled over the water-bath, Ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, when treated in this manner, yields a distillate 
free from hydrocyanic acid, because the Prussian 
blue does not suffer decomposition; but if hydro- 
cyanic acid or cyanide of potassium wercpresent, the 
distillate contains hydrocyanic acid. 

[If the presence of ferrocyanide of potassium in 
the substance under examination is suspected, the 
mass may be introduced in the retort without addi- 
tion of an acid, heated to ebullition, then filtered, the 
filtrate concentrated by evaporation, and mixed 
with strong heated alcohol ; the ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium is precipitated in yellowish-white lustrous 
scales. If cyanide of potassium was present, it 
remains dissolved in the alcohol; and if the mass 
contained free hydrocyanic acid, it will be found in 
the distillate.] 

[§ 84. K, after the methods just described, no hydro- 
cyanic acid has been detected in the vomited matters, 
the stomach and the intestines, other organs and secre- 
tions may be subjected to the same treatment, so ex. 
gr. the blood, brains, liver, and urine, though it will 
probably be fruitless. In the brain, the spinal mar- 
row, and the heart, hydrocyanic acid has never yet 
been detected by reagents, though its presence was 
clearly indicated by the odgr; here, therefore, the 
odor was evidently a more delicate test than any 
chemical reagent. In the liver and urine, Orfila 
could never detect this poison.] 

[§ 86. To prove satisfactorily the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid in a dead body is always, unless the cir- 
cumstances be very favorable, a pretty difficult mat- 
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ter. The chances of obtaining a decisive result 
decrease in proportion to the time which elapses 
between the administration of the poison and the 
dissection of the body. It would appear from 
repeated experiments that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the chemical examination is not likely to be 
attended with success when made three "days after 
death, or eight days after death in bodies that have 
been buried; this, however, should not detain the 
analyst to undertake an examination at even a later 
period, since there are a few cases on record where 
the poison has been found seven, and even twelve, 
days after death. 

A chemical examination of the body is useless, and 
cannot possibly yield any result if death was pro- 
duced by inhalation of hydrocyanic acid vapor, or if 
chlorine or a hypochlorite (ex. gr. bleaching liquid) 
has been^administered as antidote. — Schneider.'] 

[§ 86. From the preceding remarks it is evident 
that the analyst can never be expected to determine, 
with the slightest degree of accuracy, the quantity of 
hydrocyanic in a body ; to show its presence is all he 
can do. Even if the analytical methods for its deter- 
mination were sufficiently accurate to separate and 
determine the whole amount of the poison con- 
tained in the various organs, the blood, the secre- 
tions, etc., a considerable quantity would escape 
detection on account of its volatility. But there 
are other cases in which a quantitative determination 
may be desired. Thus ex. gr. the analyst may be 
required to examine rests of food and drink for 
hydrocyanic acid, and to determine whether the 
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quantity of the poison which they contain is snfficient 
to have caused death. This question can only be 
answered by a quantitative analysis, which is con- 
veniently executed in the following manner : 

The substance under examination, if a liquid, is 
accurately weighed, then precipitated with nitrate of 
silver, afterwards a few drops of nitric acid added, 
just sufficient to produce a weak acid reaction, and 
the precipitate collected on a filter ; the precipitate 
is washed with distilled water, dried at 212^ and 
weighed ; 100 parts of cyanide of silver correspond 
to 20.15 parts of hydrocyanic acid. If the liquid 
contains chlorides, besides cyanides, the precipitate 
is a mixture of cyanide and chloride of silver. In 
such a case the liquid has to be divided in two equal 
parts. With one of them we proceed as just men- 
tioned, and thus obtain Jthe sum of chloride and 
cyanide. The other is mixed with sonie borax, 
evaporated to dryness, and the dry residue exposed 
to a moderate heat (the heat ought never be driven 
so high as to cause fusion) ; the hydrocyanic 
acid vaporizes, while hydrochloric acid unites with 
the soda of the borax. The residue is dissolved 
in water, the solution acidulated with nitric acid, 
and afterwards precipitated with nitrate of silver; 
the precipitate is dried and weighed. By deduct- 
ing the weight of the chloride of silver from the 
weight of the chloride and cyanide, as obtained 
by the first experiment, we obtain the weight of 
the latter. 

Solid substances are treated as directed (§ 74), care 
being taken to connect the retort with a good refrige- 
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ratory, so that the whole of the vapors may be con- 
densed ; the distillate is then treated as in the preced- 
ing case.] 



§ 87. [Several plants, which chiefly belong to the 
•division of Drupacese, and of which the most impor- 
tant are the bitter almond, cherry lanrel, bird cherry, 
and peach, yield by distillation with water liquids 
which contain hydrocyanic acid and a peculiar essen- 
tial oil, the essential oil of bitter almonds. It appears 
that neither the hydrocyanic acid, nor the essential 
oil, exist, ready formed in the plant, but that they owe 
their origin to the action of a peculiar albuminaceous 
substance, emulsine, on a peculiar crystalline princi- 
ple, named amygdaline, both of which are found in 
the various parts of the plant. When almond pulps, 
or the leaves of the cherry laurel, etc., are bruised 
with water, these two principles come in contact, and 
the amygdaline is decomposed into hydrocyanic acid, 
essential oil, and sugar. A gentle heat favors, but a 
boiling heat prevents, the reaction;- alcohol and 
ether, which, like boiling heat, coagulate the emul- 
sine, also prevent the decomposition. The pure oil 
of bitter almonds does not possess any poisonous pro- 
perties, but the crude commercial article exercises 
poisonous effects in proportion to the amount of free 
hydrocyanic acid which it contains. The various 
distilled waters, as bitter almond water, cherry laurel 
water, peach water, etc., contain very variable quan- 
tities of prussic acid, rarely more than 1.6, frequently 
only 0.1 per cent. 

The presence of hydrocyanic acid in these waters 
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is easily shown, and, if required, the amount quanti- 
tatively determined after the method given § 88. To 
detect its presence in the essential oil of bitter 
almonds, the oil is gently heated and well agitated 
with a watery solution of caustic potassa ; cyanide of 
potassium is formed, which may be subjected to the 
usual tests. Or the oil is mixed, and well agitated 
with water and some finely pulverized red oxide of 
mercury. After some time the mixture is distilled, 
when the oil passes over, and cyanide of mercury 
remains in the retort.] 



CHAPTER rV. 

OH THE DETECTION OF OXALIC ACID. 

[§ 88. Oxalic acid, when introduced into the sys- 
tem, is very rapidly absorbed ; it has been found in 
the blood of the heart of men who died within half an 
hour afte'r the administration of the poison ; it has 
also b6en detected in the urine. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that in a case of poisoning with this 
acid, nothing of the poison is to be found in the prir 
m<B vicBy part of it having been removed by vomiting, 
etc., and" the rest having entered- into the blood. 

To detect the presence of oxalic acid in the con- 
tents, or the vomited matters (which should be treated 
separately), we proceed, according to Orfila, in the 
following manner : 

§ 89. The substances under examination are placed 
into a large porcelain dish, and boiled with distilled • 
water; the liquid, while hot, is filtered through 
paper, or cloth. The operation is repeated once 
more, the two filtrates are united, and evaporated 
to dryness at a gentle heat. The residue is repeat- 
edly treated with small portions of cold concentrated 

alcohol, the alcoholic solutions are united and evapo- 

6 la 
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rated, at a gentle heat, to a small yolnme. On cool- 
ing, oxalic acid separates in crystals, if it was pre- 
se&t in sufficient quantity. The presence of a large 
amount of organic matter may prevent crystallization. 
In this case, the organic substances may first be pre- 
cipitated by the addition of some tincture of nut-galls 
(previously tested for oxalic acid) ; the precipitate is 
separated by filtration, the filtrate evaporated to dry- 
ness, and the residue treated with concentrated alco- 
hol— (Schneider) ; on evaporating the alcoholic solu- 
tion, crystals are deposited. The crystals are dis- 
solved in water, and the solution tested with the 
proper reagents. 

§ 90. The solution shows a strong acid reaction. 
Soluble lime-salts produce a white precipitate of 
oxalate of lime ; if the quantity of oxalic acid is very 
small, a few drops of ammonia are added ; the pre- 
cipitate, in this case, appears sometimes only after a 
while. The precipitate is soluble in free hydrochloric 
or nitric acid, when added in sufficient quantity ; it 
is but very slightly soluble in oxalic, acetic, amd other 
organic acids; it is insoluble in chloride of ammo- 
nium, and other ammoniacal salts. The precipitate 
is even produced with a solution of sulphate of lime, 
and by this reaction, which is the most characteristic, 
oxalic acid is distinguished from all other acids, race- 
mic acid only excepted. Nitrate of silver produces 
a copious white precipitate of oxalate of silver, in- 
soluble in an excess of oxalic acid, with difficulty 
soluble in nitric acid, more readily dissolved by 
ammonia. The precipitate may be collected on a 
filter, dried, and heated in a porcelain capsule ; it is 
decomposed with a slight detonation and emission of 
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thick, white fumes, metallic silver remaining behind. 
When mixed with a solution of chloride of gold, me- 
tallic gold is deposited, sometimes in the shape of a 
yellow crystalline powder, coating the sides of the 
tube ; heat facilitates the reduction ; if the solutions 
were concentrated, carbonic acid escapes with efferv- 
escence. If there is sufficient material, a portion of 
the crystallized acid is introduced into a small flask, 
provided with a delivery-tube; some pure, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is poured on the crystals, and a 
gentle heat applied. The oxalic acid is completely 
decomposed into carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
which are collected, over water, in a small bell-jar ; 
the remaining liquid is colorless, if the oxalic acid is 
pure. The mixture of the gases is shaken with lime- 
water, which, by absorbing the carbonic acid be- 
comes milkytfrom carbonate of lime ; the remaining 
gas, when kindled, bums with a blue flame. 

§ 91. If not free oxalic acid, but an alkaline oxa- 
late was used for poisoning, this will not enter into 
the alcoholic solution, but remain in the residue, 
obtained by evaporating the watery extract to dry- 
ness (v. § 89). . This residue may, besides, contain 
some free oxalic acid, which was left undissolved by 
the alcohol. It is, for this reason, always advisable, 
whether free oxalic acid has been detected by the 
method just described, or not, to subject this residue 
to the following treatment : 

The residue is treated repeatedly with small por- 
tions of cold water; the liquids are united, filtered, 
and the filtrate precipitated with chloride of calcium. 
The oxalate of lime is collected on a filter, washed 
with water, and boiled for about half an hour with a 
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solotion of carbonate of potassa. Insoluble carbonate 
of lime and soluble oxalate of potassa are formed. 
The former is removed by filtration, the filtrate pre- 
cipitated with acetate of lead (oxalate of lead ia 
thrown down), the precipitate collected on a filter, 
and washed with water. To separate the oxalic acid 
from the lead, the precipitate is suspended in water, 
and a current of sulphureted hydrogen gas passed 
through the mixture, until the liquid smells distinctly 
of the gas. It is then' placed at a moderately warm 
spot, until the excess of the gas has passed off, fil- 
tered, and the filtrate, which contains free oxalic 
acid, evaporated to crystallization. The crystals are 
tested as above described. 

§ 92. The investigation becomes much more com- 
plicated when an alkaline earth, as magnesia, or a 
lime-salt has been administered as an Atidote. In 
this case, a large portion, or the whole, of the oxalic 
acid remains in the insoluble residue left after boil- 
ing the substances with water. By washing with 
water, the finer particles are separated from the 
organs, and the mass thus obtained riepeatedly 
treated with water, to effect as complete as possible 
a separation of the heavy powder from the lighter 
organic substances, which remain suspended in the 
liquid and are poured off with it. The impure oxa- 
late is collected and treated with hydrochloric acid, 
if magnesia was the antidote used. The solution is 
filtered, and the filtrate neutralized with ammonia ; 
oxalate of magnesia being soluble in ammoniacal 
salts, no precipitate will be produced. The magnesia 
is now removed by. precipitation with carbonate of 
potassa; the liquid, separated from the precipitate 
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by filtration, contains oxalate of potassa ; from this 
the oxalic acid is obtained in the free state by the 
method above given. 

§ 93. K lime, or a lime-salt, was the antidote, the 
separation of the acid from the base becomes still 
more difficult. In this case, the impure oxalate 
(v.- § 92), is dissolved in moderately concentrated 
nitric acid ; the solution is gently heated to effect a 
partial destruction, of the organic matters, and, after 
cooling, precipitated with ammonia. The precipi- 
tate, consisting essentially of oxalate of lime, is 
digested with acetic acid, which dissolves any phos- 
phates which might be present. The oxalate of lime, 
thus purified, is treated with carbonate of potassa, 
etc., as described in § 91. 

It is not admissible to treat the impure oxalate 
with carbonate of potassa, because the organic mat- 
ters which it contains, on being boiled with the 
alkali, may give rise to the formation of oxalic acid. 
This objection cannot be raised against the treatment 
with .nitric acid ; for, even if oxalic acid should be 
formed, it will remain in the liquid as oxalate of 
ammonia ; only the pre-existing oxalate of lime being 
precipitated on the addition of ammonia.] 



CHAPTER V. 

OK THE DSTEOnON OF PHOSFHOSUS. 

§ 94. Chemioo-lbgal inyestigations for the detec* 
tion of phosphorus are not of very rare occurrence, 
especially since friction-matches, and pastes contain- 
ing phosphorus for killing rats, mice, etc., have come 
into general use. It is difficult to conceive how 
willful murder can be perpetrated by poisoning with 
phosphorus, on account of the very extraordinary 
and disagreeable odor which it imparts to all kinds 
of food and drink. [There are, however, cases of this 
kind on record ; one mentioned by Orfila, where two 
persons, cautioned by the peculiar odor, escaped death, 
but the third, swallowing the poisoned soup, died of 
the effects ; another case, that of Jean Eiehl, is men- 
tioned by Flandin.] Two cases of intended poison- 
ing have come under my observation ; in one case it 
was a paste used for killing rats, and in the other the 
mass used for friction-matches which were em- 
ployed; but the odor, in both cases, served as a 
warning. 

§ 95, The odor of phosphorus, undergoing slow 
oxidation, is so characteristic that its presence in 
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food, contents, etc*, may by this means alone be with 
certainty ascertained. Food, and other matters, con- 
taining phosphorus, become luminous in the dark 
when agitated and gently heated. Lipowitz remarks 
that the luminosity is destroyed by ammonia, and that, 
consequently, in substances which have become am- 
monial by putrefaction, the phenomenon does not take 
place. By an addition of dilute sulphuric acid, until 
the mass shows an acid reaction, the luminosity is 
restored. 

To collect the finely divided particles of phos- 
phorus which are often intimately mixed with, and 
disseminated through organic and other substances, 
Lipowitz proposes, the use of sulphur. K matters 
containing phosphorus are heated with some small 
pieces of sulphur, the latter takes up the phosphorus 
and forms a compound in which the presence of the 
poison is readily demonstrated. K the experiment is 
performed in a retort, the distillate frequently posses- 
ses the odor of phosphorus, and its presence here may 
also be easily detected. 

§ 96. The mode of procedure, according to. Lipo- 
witz, is as follows: The substances are acidulated 
with dilute sulphuric acid and introduced into a tubu- 
lated retort. A few pieces of sulphur are then added, 
and, the receiver being loosely fitted on, the distilla- 
tion is commenced. The contents of the retort having 
been kept boiling for about half an hour, the opera- 
tion is discontinued. The distillate is mixed with a 
little fuming nitric acid, introduced into a porcelain 
dish, and evaporated; thus the phosphorous acid, 
originating from the oxidation of the vapors of 
phosphorus, is converted into phosphoric acid. Th6 
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residne is diluted with water, filtered if neoes- 
Barj, and mixed with ammonia in excesB. The 
resulting liquid is tested with a solution of chlo- 
ride of ammonium-magnesium, or with a solution 
of sulphate of magnesia previously mixed with a 
solution of chloride of ammonium. If phosphoric 
acid is present a white, granular and crystalline pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of magnesia-ammonia is thrown 
down. 

The contents of the retort are, after cooling, 
emptied into a porcelain dish, and the small pieces of 
sulphur taken out and washed with water. K these 
are placed into a porcelain dish, heated over a 
water-bath, they become luminous when phosphorus 
is present ; when treated with fuming nitric acid a 
liquid is obtained in which the presence of phos- 
phoric acid is detected, as above described. A few 
of the pieces of sulphur may be enclosed in a glass 
tube filled with water, and handed, as corpus delicti^ 
to the authorities. It ought to be remarked here 
that, with long keeping, the luminosity of the sulphur- 
pieces is lost, but then phosphoriic acid may always 
be detected in the water. 

Lipowitz states that he has detected by this method 
ttitVtt of phosphorus in .poisoned food with certainty, 
and even in cases where not a trace of phosphorous 
acid could be found in the distillate, the presence of 
phosphorus in the sulphur was satisfactorily shown. 
(Lipowitz in Fogg. Annalen, vol. xc.,p. 600; Pharm. 
Centralblatt, 1854, p. 157; Schacht in Archiv fiir 
Pharmacie, vol.lxvi.,p, 165.) Experiments, conducted 
after this method in my laboratory, have yielded very 
satisfactory results. 
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§ 97. Another method for the detection of phoa* 
phoms in cases of poiBoniag has been giren by 
31itscberlicb (Jonmal for Pract. Ohemie, vol. Iziii., p. 
238.) 



The. suspected sabstanco is introdaced, together 
with Bome Snlphnric acid, and the nocessary quantity 
of water, into a email flask (A. Fig, 11.) Into the neck 
of the flask a long horizontal delivery-tube (b) is fas- 
tened by means of a perforated cork ; the other end 
of the tube (b) is bent at a right angle, and enters 
through a cork into the vertical condensing-tnbe (c) 
6* 
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of a Mitsclierlich's condenser. The condenser con- 
sists of a tall glass-cylinder (B) perforated at the bot- 
tom ; through this opening passes the lower, coni- 
cal end of the condensing-tube ; it is fitted in by 
means of a perforated cork. The cylinder rests on a 
wooden tripod perforated in the centre. From a 
vessel (D) a current of cold water is made to flow 
through the funnel tube (i) to the bottom of the 
cylinder (B) ; the hot water rises to the top and 
escapes through the tube (g) which, by means of a 
cork, is inserted into an opening at the upper part of 
the cylinder. A flask (C) serves to collect the dis- 
tillate. 

The flask (A) is then heated until distillation com- 
mences. If phosphorus is contained in the contents 
of the flask, a distinct luminosity, usually a luminous 
ring, is observed in the dark at the spot where the 
vapors enter into the upper part of the tube (c). 
When a mass, weighing five ounces, and containing 
only tV of a grain of phosphorus, i. e. TiryViriFth part, 
is thus treated, the luminositv will continue until 
about three ounces have distilled over, which will 
take about half an how*. In an experiment, executed 
in this manner, the distillatfon was discontinued at 
this period, and the flask, uncovered, left to. rest for 
fourteen days ; when the distillation, after this time, 
was resumed, the luminosity appeared as before. 

If there are in the liquid substances which destroy 
the luminosity of phosphorus, as ether, alcohol, and 
oil of turpentine, no emission of light is perceptible 
as long as these distill over. In the case of ether and 
alcohol, which are very volatile and pass over very 
soon, the luminosity appears after a short while ; but 
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if oil of turpentine is present, the phenomenon can- 
not be observed. 

At the bottom of the flask which receives the dis- 
tillate, the phosphorus collects in small globules. In 
an experiment, where five ounces of substance, con- 
taining one-third of a grain of phosphorus, were 
treated after this method, so many globules of phos- 
phorus were obtained, that one-tenth part of them 
sufKced to prove them to be phosphorus. One por- 
tion of the globules may be thrown on a filter, and 
washed with alcohol; on being then placed on a 
warm spot, the phosphorus melts and ignites spon- 
taneously. Another portion of the globules, and 
the liquid which, on distillation, exhibits luminosity, 
may be handed to the authorities. 

If large quantities, containing a considerable 
amount of phosphorus, are subjected to distillation, 
sufficient phosphorous acid is produced (by oxidation 
of the phosphorus vapors), that its presence in the 
distillate may be detected by nitrate of silver and 
protochloride of mercury ; or it may be converted 
into phosphoric acid by oxidation with nitric acid. 

Mitscherlich observes that no importance ought to 
be attached to the reactions which the distillate may 
give with nitrate of silver and protochloride of mer- 
cury, since volatile animal matters, which also act 
reducing on these salts, may condense in the re- 
ceiver. He also observes that, on distilling from a 
retort, the contents of which are kept boiling, it can- 
not very well be avoided that some particles of the 
liquid are carried over mechanically into the re- 
ceiv.er, and thus the distillate may become mixed 
w^ith phosphoric acid. 



CHAPTER VL 

OK THE DETBOnON OF ALCOHOL AND OHLOBOFOBM. 

§ 98. Thb detection of alcohol in the body, in cases 
of death from alcoholic liquors, will, as a general 
thing, be more of scientific than of practical inter- 
est. The investigation will always be successful if 
commenced soon after death, or if the substances for 
examination, contents, lungs, etc., were preserved in 
well-closed vessels. It is good to have the vessels 
tied over with bladder. 

The first thing to be observed is the odor and the 
reaction of the substances under examination. The 
contents of the stomach of persons who died of the 
effects of alcohol, show usually a decided^ acid reaction, 
owing to the presence of acetic acid. In this case, 
the acid is neutralized with carbonate of soda, avoid- 
ing an excess of the alkali. 

The mass is then placed in a retort which is heated 
over a water-bath. The retort is connected with a 
receiver, or better, with a refrigeratory. The distil- 
late is rectified by a second distillation with addition 
of a sufiicient quantity of dry carbonate of potassa, 
or chloride of calcium. For this second distillation, 
a small tubulated retort may be used, or a small 
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flask, into the neck of which a long, bent glass-tube, 
of several feet in length, and from one-quarter to 
one-third of an inch in diameter, is fitted by means 
of a perforated cork. The tube must be of thin glass 
and bent at its lower extremity, in such a manner as 
to reach into a small glass-bottle, for the reception 
of the distillate. The tube is surrounded by blotting- 
paper, which is constantly kept wet with water, and 
thus serves as a condenser. Into the flask, or retort, 
first the liquid, then the carbonate of potassa, or 
chloride of calcium, is introduced. A large porce- 
lain dish may serve as a water-bath. No rules can 
be given as regards the quantity to be distilled over ; 
this must be left to the judgment of the analyst. 

§ 99. If the distillate does not contain too small a 
quantity of alcohol, it is already detected by its odor. 
But whether the odor is noticed, or not, the distillate 
should be subjected to the following tests : 

When poured on a hot plate, or when heated in a 
platinum-spoon, it bums, even if but little alcohol is 
present. 

When heated with chromic acid, or with chromate 
of potassa and sulphuric acid, the chromic acid is 
reduced, sesquioxide of chromium is formed, and 
the liquid assumes a green color. If the operation 
is performed in a small retort, which is connected 
with a well-refrigerated receiver, a liquid contain- 
ing aldehyde is obtained; on heating this liquid 
with caustic soda, it assumes a yellow, or brownish 
color, and emits a peculiar, cinnamon-like odor. 

A small portion of the distillate is poured on a 
porcelain plate, on which a watch-crystal is placed, 
which contains some platinum-black, free from acid. 
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The whole is covered with a bell-jar, or a beaker- 
glass. The alcohol is converted into aldehyde and 
acetic acid; the latter is easily recognized by its 
odor and its acid reaction. 

[If the analyst has a comparatively large quantity of 
alcohol at his disposal, the conversion into acetic acid 
may be effected in the following manner : A glass-rod 
is loosely fitted into the neck of a small glass funnel ; 
into the latter some platinum-black is placed, and 
moistened with a few drops of distilled water. The 
alcoholic liquid is then made to flow very slowly on 
the platinum-black, which is effected by means of 
a cotton string, serving as a syphon. The acid liquid 
which drops down from the funnel, is carefully neu- 
tralized with a very dilute solution of caustic potassa, 
and evaporated to dryness over a water-bath. The 
acetate thus obtained, may then be tested with the 
usual reagents for acetic acid. 

The platinum-black for these experiments is most 
conveniently prepared, by placing a zinc-rod in a 
dilute solution of bichloride of platinum, and wash- 
ing the precipitate with hydrocholoric acid, then with 
nitric acid, and finally with a solution of caustic 
potassa.] 

If a suflSicient quantity of the distillate is obtained, 
its specific gravity may be ascertained, by weighing 
it in a small bottle, and thus the amount of alcohol 
can be determined. 

§ 100. Buchheim recommends the following me- 
thod for the detection of very minute quantities of 
alcohol. The substances under examination, pre- 
viously neutralized with caustic or carbonate of soda, 
if necessary, are placed into a tubulated retort, the 
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neck of which has been cut off far enough, to allow 
the introduction of a capsule of platinum, silver, glass, 
or porcelain. The capsule into which some platinum- 
black is laid, is placed into the neck of the retort at 
the spot where it joins the body. At each end of 
the capsule, a piece of 'moistened litmus-paper is 
fastened, so as to be partially in contact with the 
platinum-black. The distillation is performed over 
a water-bath. As soon as the first drops of liquid 
appear in the neck of the retort, that part of 
the litmus-paper which is in contact with the plati- 
num-black becomes reddened, even if but traces of 
alcohol are present. The rest of the paper remains 
blue, proving to evidence, that the acid does not 
come from the contents of the retort, but originates 
within the platinum-black. [If the operation has 
proceeded for some time, so that some drops of liquid 
have already flown out from the beak of the retort, 
and the litmus-paper remained unchanged, it may 
safely be concluded, that there is no alcohol present. 
But if the paper begin quickly to redden, the capsule 
may be withdrawn, and the beak connected with a 
receiver. The distillate is rectified as above de- 
scribed.] 

§ 101. Morin {De Valcool considere sous le ra/pport 
toxicologiquc^ pa/r M. Morin\ has communicated to 
me a case, where a strong odor of ether was noticed 
at the dissection of a man, who had drowned himself 
in a state of drunkenness. The contents of the sto- 
mach, previously neutralized with carbonate of soda, 
were distilled ; a slightly opalescent liquid of distinct 
ethereal odor was obtained. The distillate was mixed 
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with pure carbonate of potassa, as long as fresh por- 
tions of the salt dissolved in the liquid, and left to 
rest. After some time, a thin layer of liquid sepa- 
rated, which possessed the odor of ether, and was 
combustible. 

Morin is inclined to think that under certain cir- 
cumstances, alcohol in the stomach may be con- 
yerted into ether. 

§ 102. The separation of chloroform from the 
matters with which it is mixed, and its detection in 
the body, is ^ected in the same manner as that of 
alcohol. 

If a liquid containing chloroform is introduced 
into a flask, into the neck of which a glass-tube, 
bent at a right angle, is inserted by means of a per- 
forated cork, if the liquid is then heated, while a 
portion of the horizontal part of the tube is kept red- 
hot, the vaporized chloroform is decomposed into 
carbon, hydrochloric acid, and chlorine. If a slip of 
paper, impregnated with starch-paste containing 
iodide of potassium, is held into the open tube, it 
becomes blue. {Ragshy^ Orfila's Toxicology). This 
method, by which the smallest quantities of chloro- 
form may be detected, has proved, by experiments 
executed in my laboratory, to be very correct and 
delicate. 

In regard to the execution of the experiment, the 
remark might not be superfluous, that the tube ought 
to be heated to redness, and the paper introduced 
before heat is applied to the liquid, because the blue 
compound of iodine with starch is destroyed by heat. 
If, therefore, the liquid is heated to ebullition 
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before the paper is introduced, the heat of the vapor 
will prevent the formation of the characteristic com- 
pound. The color may, of course, disappear after a 
while, by either heat, or an excess of chlorine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THB DBTECniON OF FOXSOKOUS ALEALOIDB. 

§103. Cases of poisoning with alkaloids are of 
comparatively rare occurrence [in countries where 
the laws of a well-regulated medical police restrict 
the sale of these dangerous drugs. In England, and 
in this country, where such restrictions are wanting, 
very many cases of fatal poisoning with these sub- 
stances are known, at least a sufficient number to 
make the knowledge of exact and reliable methods 
for their detection, appear very desirable.] 

For some alkaloids, when in the pure state, we 
have very characteristic tests, not less so than for the 
inorganic poisons ; thus, for instance, for strychnine 
and morphine ; but the separation, in the pure state, 
qf very minute quantities of these poisons from the 
contents, food, etc., requires a very high degree of 
practical knowledge, and a most practiced hand ; and 
yet, their separation in the purest condition possible, 
is necessary ; because a very minute intermixture of 
any foreign substance, frequently renders the tests 
used for their detection fallacious. 

For other alkaloids, again, we are utterly destitute 
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of characteristic tests ; and in snch cases we must 
consider onrselves very fortunate, if we can show 
that there is any alkaloid present. To ascertain the 
poisonous effect of the separated alkaloid, the quan- 
tity obtained is usually too small, and with regard 
to the chemical tests, it must be borne in mind, that 
the alkaloids show, in this respect, a great similarity. 

It is a very fortunate circumstance, that in the ma- 
jority of cases there is but very little doubt in regard 
to the nature of the poison employed, and all that 
remains to be done by the legal chemist, is to show 
that the poison really existed in the body, etc. For 
this reason, the chemical examination has, not unfre- 
quently, more a scientific than a practical interest. 

§ 104. The separation of the alkaloid, in the purest 
possible condition, is, as mentioned above, to be aimed 
at before all other things; to ascertain its nature, 
constitutes the next step. Of the alkaloids which 
may become the objects of our investigation, some 
are volatile, as nicotine, conicine, etc., others non- vola- 
tile, as morphine, strychnine, veratrine, etc. We 
sh^ll commence with describing their most charac- 
teristic properties and tests. 



Nicotine. — ^It is a colorless, oily liquid, becoming 
yellow on exposure to air, of acrid taste, and of a faint 
odor ; it is usually said to possess the odor of tobacco, 
but I should rather call it an ethereal odor, which is 
most distinctly noticed in the dilute state. It is readily 
soluble in ether and alcohol ; water and alcohol dis- 
solve it in considerable quantity. The alcoholic solu- 
tion affects tumeric-paper. * On distillation with 
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water, it passes over with the waterj vapors ; when 

distilled alone, it is partially decomposed. 

With acids, it forms non-volatile salts, which are 
soluble in water and in alcohol, but not in ether. On 
mixing the solution of a salt of nicotine with caustic 
soda and ether, the liberated alkaloid dissolves in the 
latter, and on evaporating the ethereal solution it re- 
mains behind as an oily drop. On distilling a salt of 
nicotine with a solution of caustic soda, there results 
a distillate containing nicotine. In order to. obtain 
the whole of the alkaloid, it is advisable to add some 
water to the contents of the retort, as soon as they 
become too concentrated, and to repeat the distil- 
latioD. 

If a distillate containing nicotine is neutralized 
with oxalic acid, and afterwards evaporated, oxalate 
of nicotine remains behind ; if the distillate contained 
ammonia, as will usually be the case, it is mixed with 
some oxalate of ammonia. Alcohol dissolves the 
oxalate of nicotine, but does not affect the oxalate of 
ammonia ; by this means the two may be separated. 
The alcoholic solution yields, on evaporation, the 
oxalate of nicotine. 

If another acid, ex. gr. tartaric, sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric acid, is chosen to effect the neutralization of 
a distillate containing nicotine, it is evident that the 
corresponding nicotine-salt is obtained* In using 
sulphuric acid, an excess must be avoided, lest the 
mass might become charred. The removal of fatty 
substances f&ay be effected by dissolving the salt in 
water, or by washing with ether. 

To reagents, nicotine and its salts behave as 
follows : 
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Terchloride of gold produces iu a watery solution 
a reddish yellow precipitate, readily soluble in an ^ 
excess of nicotine. 

Bichloride of platinum causes a yellow precipitate ; 
the solution must be perfectly free from ammonia ; 
this may be effected by continued heating, or by 
the treatment of a iiicotine-salt with alcohol. 

A solution of nicotine causes precipitates in solu- 
tions of neutral and basic acetate of lead, in acetate 
of copper, in chloride of cobalt, and in many other 
metallic salts. [Ohlorine-gas decomposes nicotine 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, and forma- 
tion of a blood-red liquid, which on exposure to the 
rays of the sun^ becomes colorless.] • 

On adding a solution of iodine (prepared from 
iodine, water, and a little iodide of potassium), to a 
solution of nicotine, a yellow precipitate is thrown 
down ; thi^ precipitate disappears after some time, 
but on adding more of the iodine-solution, a copious 
precipitate of a kermes-brown color is produced 
(ammonia decolorizes a solution of iodine). 

A solution of tannine produces a copious white 
precipitate. 

A solution of chloride of nicotine gives, with 
bichloride of platkmm, a yellowish-red, crystalline 
precipitate, which is a double chloride of platinum 
and nicotine, and which is with difficulty soluble in 
water, and insoluble in alcohol and ether. From a 
dilute solution, the compound separates in pretty 
large prisms. If the nicotine contained ammonia, 
the double chloride of platinum and ammonium is 
formed at the same time ; this compound is immedi^ 
ately produced ; in order to obtain the nicotine dou- 
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ble-salt separate, the liquid is rapidly filtered off 
from the precipitate ; the double chloride of platinum 
and nicotine is gradually deposited from the filtrate. 

[If nicotine is added in small portions to a luke- 
warm, acid solution of protochloride of platinum, 
care being taken that the temperature do not rise too 
high, orange-yellow crystals of a double chloride of 
platinum and nicotine are obtained. On pouring off 
the mother liquor and evaporating, red prismatic 
crystals of another double chloride are formed.] 

Terchloride of gold produces in solutions of the 
salts of nicotine a yellow, flocculent precipitate, which 
dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. A 
solution of iodine produces a kermes-brown, and a 
solution of tannine, a whitish precipitate.* 

Of all the reactions for nicotine, its volatility is 
the most characteristic ; only conicine shows a simi- 
lar behavior, but this is easily distinguished by its 
odor, and by being much less soluble in water. 

§ 105. Conicine. — ^This alkaloid is, like nicotine, an 
oily, colorless liquid, which becomes yellow on expo- 
sure to air. Its odor, which is represented as resem- 
bling that of young mice, is exceedingly disagreeable 
and benumbing, and much more distinct, than that of 
nicotine ; its taste is acrid. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. [With the vapors of nitric, 
hydrocholoric, and acetic acid, it forms thick white 
fumes. It coagulates albumen.] Water does not 
take up so much of this alkaloid as of nicotine; 
hence it is, that by being shaken up with not too large 

* Compare: Ohemie der organischen Alkalien, yon Hartung- 
Schwarzkopf. Munchen, 1855.' 
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a quantity of water, it is divided into drops, and on 
resting, collects again on the surface as an oily layer. 
On adding some caustic soda to a moderately concen- 
trated solution of ,a salt of conicine, the liquid 
becomes milky, owing to the separation of the alka- 
loid in minute drops, like an essential oil ; on resting 
for some time, these drops unite and form an oily 
layer on the surface. On spontaneous evaporation of 
its ethereal solution, it remains behind as a yellowish, 
oily drop. Its alcoholic solution colors turmeric- 
paper brown, with a purple tinge. 

Mixed with water and an acid, salts are formed, and 
the peculiar odor of the alkaloid disappears. On 
evaporating the solution of a salt of conicine, it 
assumes a brownish color, and tbe residue contains 
some ammonia ; this even takes place if the tempera- 
ture is kept very low. An excess of a strong acid, 
most especially of sulphuric acid, acts destructively. 
The salts, are readily soluble in water and alcohol ; 
insoluble, or nearly so, in ether. 

On addition of caustic soda to the solution of any 
of its salts, the alkaloid is liberated, and its peculiar 
odor becomes perceptible ; on distilling, the conicine 
passes over with the watery vapors. By neutralizing 
the distillate with oxalic acid (an excess of which 
is not injurious), and evaporating, oxalate of conicine 
is obtained ; a subsequent treatment with alcohol 
may be resorted to, for the purpose of purifying it 
from an admixture of oxalate of ammonia ; the latter 
is insoluble in alcohol, while the former is taken up 
by this solvent. 

Conicine and its salts behave to reagents in essen- 
tially the same manner as nicotine and its salts. 
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In a eolation of terchloride of gold, couicine pro- 
duces a light-yellow precipitate. 

In a solution of bichloride of platinum, it produces 
a similar precipitate ; absence of ammoniacal salts is 
necessary. 

In a great many other metallic salts it causes pre- 
cipitates, resembUng those produced bjr. ammonia. 

On adding a solution of iodine (prepared from 
iodine, water, and a particle of iodide of potassium) 
to a watery solution of conicine, a kerme&-brown 
precipitate is thrown down. With very little solution 
of iodine only, a turbidness of sulphur-yellow color 
is produced, and the liquid becomes, after a short 
time,' colorless. 

A solution of tannine causes a whitish turbidness 
and precipitate. 

On gradually adding chlorine-water to a watery 
solution of conicine, the liquid becomes white and 
turbid. 

[On passing a current oPchlorine-gas through coni- 
cine, thick white fumes are formed at first; after a 
while, the temperature commences to rise, and the 
liquid assumes a blood-red color ; on continuing the 
operation, the liquid becomes again colorless, thick- 
ens, and is finally converted into a white, crystalline 
mass.] 

In solutions of the salts of conicine terchloride of 
gold produces a light yellow, and a solution of iodine 
a kermes-brown precipitate. 

From nicotine the conicine is best distinguished 
by its odor and by its inferior solubility in water ; 
also by the color of the chloride of gold precipitate 
which is of a lighter yellow in the case of conicine, 
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and by the reaction with chlorine-water, which does 
not produce a whitish tnrbidness with nicotine. 

§ 106. Morphine. — It occurs in small, colorless 
prisms, or as a crystalline powder. It is little solit- 
ble in water, more so in alcohol, especially on boil- 
ing. Ether dissolves only a very small quantity. A 
solution of caustic soda dissolves a considerable por- 
tion. With acids it forms salts, which are soluble in 
alcohol. The sulphate, acetate, and chloride of mor- 
phine are soluble in water, the latter not to a great 
extent. The chloride crystallizes easily in long deli- 
cate prisms. An excess of acid increases their solu- 
bility ; even those salts which are insoluble in pure 
water dissolve in presence of an excess of acid. The 
most important reactions of morphine are as follows : 

On adding morphine to concentrated nitric acid, 
the latter assumes a blood-red color, which gradually 
passes into yellow. 

On adding morphine, or a salt of morphine, to a 
solution of iodic acid, iodine is set free ; the iodine 
either falls to the bottom or remains dissolved in the 
liquid, imparting to it a brown color. The liberated 
iodine is recognizable by the odor. If some starch 
was previously added to the solution of iodic acid, 
this becomes, of course, blue, on addition of the mor- 
phine. 

[It must be borne in mind that albuminous liquids, 
lithic acid, and many other organic compounds, act 
in this manner on a solution of iodic acid. The test 
is, therefore, not conclusive.] 

A neutral solution of sesquichloride of iron pro- 
duces in a neutral, or nearly neutral, solution of a 

7 
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salt of morphine, a blue preeipitate. The blue color 
soon paBsea iuto a dirty green and brown. 

[The color is destroyed by alcohol, and by acetic 
ether; also by heat. In presence of meconie acid 
the color is red, instead of blue.] 

Bichloride of platinum giyes a granular orange- 
yellow precipitate. 

From a solution of terchloride of gold the metal is 
gradually reduced. 

Some morphine is placed in a small porcelain dish, 
a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid are added, 
and heat is applied until solution has taken place. 
On diluting with a little water, and placing a particle 
of chromate of potassa into the liquid, the latter as- 
sumes an intensive mahogany-brown color. 

§ 107. Nwreotme. — ^It crystallizes in pretty large, 
colorless, lustrous prisms, less frequently in scales. 
It is insoluble in water. It requires 100 parts of 
cold, and 20 parts of boiling alcohol for its solution. 
Ether dissolves on boiling jVth of its own weight of 
narcotine ; from an ethereal solution it is deposited, 
on evaporation, in comparatively large prismatic 
crystals. With acids it. forms salts, all of which 
possess an acid reaction, and au exceedingly bitter 
taste. 

It is distinguished from morphine, 1st, by its soki- 
bility in ether ; 2di, by its insolubility in water con- 
taining acetic acid (by either of these two solvents it 
may be separated from morphine) ; 3d, by not pro- 
ducing a blue color with sesquisalts of iron, and, 
4th. by Its reaction with sulphuric acid, containing a 
trace of nitric acid. This test, which is the most 
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eharacteristic for narcotine^ is executed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Some nicotine is placed in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, to which a very slight quantity of nitric acid 
has previously been added,, and heat applied; the 
liquid afisumes a blood*red color [which disappears 
again on addition of more nitric acid.] 

§ 10& Strychnme^ — Stryehnine occurs either in 
white^ Ittstrovis prismsi, or octahedrons, or as. a white 
powder. It h very little soluble in water and ether, 
more sohibie in alcohol, especially on boiling. With 
acids it forms salts which are soluble in alcohol ; the 
sulphate, nitrate, and chloride are also dissolved by 
water. In presence of free acid^ even those which 
are only slightly soluble in pure water, become solu- 
ble. Nitrate of strychnine crystallizfis readily in 
long> slender prisms. 
Its most important reactions »re as follows : 
Strychnine and its salts possess an exceedingly 
bitter taste. [The taste is, according to Ohristison's 
recent trials, the best ^^ gmde test.'' He has found 
Buo indication by the color-test beyond the 15,000th 
of a grain of pure strychnine in distilled water, while 
he perceived the sense of bitterness in distilled water 
when the strychnine formed only the 40,000th of a 
grain. — TayloTy "On Poisoning by Strychnine^" 

p. lis.] 

A solution of tannine^ with the solution of a salt 
of strychnine gives a white precipitate. 

Sulphocyanide of potassium gives a white, czystal- 
li/ie precipitate^ 
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Terchloride of gold gives a reddish-yellow precipi- 
tate. 

Bichloride of platinum gives a jAloWy granular 
precipitate. 

Chlorine-water gives a white precipitate, which is 
soluble in ammonia. [If a current of chlorine-gas is 
passed through a very dilute solution of strychnine, > 
every gas-bubble, as it rises through the liquid, be- 
comes surrounded with a white coating ; on arriving 
at the surface, it breaks and sinks to the bottom in 
the shape of a white crystalline powder, which is 
insoluble in water, even on boiling, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. If chlorine-gas is passed through 
a solution of nitrate of strychnine, a white precipitate 
is produced ; when separated from the liquid by fil- 
tration, and treated with sulphuric acid, it assumes a 
fine rose-color. — Sohlienkam^.'] 

On adding strychnine to nitric acid of moderate 
strength, the liquid assumes a yellow color. Strych- 
nine containing brucine produces, under the same 
circumstances, a red color, similar to that produced 
by morphine. [With concentrated nitric acid, the 
color is in the first- moment rose-red, then brown-yel- 
low, and afterwards light yellow.] 

On dissolving strychnine in a few drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and placing in the liquid a 
small crystal of bichromate of potassa, the acid as- 
sumes, round the crystal, a beautiful blue or violet 
color. Instead of this salt, the deutoxide of lead, or, 
according to Davy, ferrocyanide of potassium may 
be employed. In my opinion, the bichromate of po- 
tassa deserves, after all, the preference. If the 
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experiment is executed with the neceBsary care, the 
strychnine, deposited from one drop of an ethereal 
solution, can be very distinctly recognized by means 
of a drop of sulphuric acid and a particle of the 
bichromate. But, to obtain a distinct reaction, it is 
requisite that the amount of bichromate be propor- 
tional to the quantity of the alkaloid, and this is best 
attained by using the former in the shape of a solid 
piece, and neither as a powder nor in solution. After 
solution of the strychnine has been effected, the acid 
is spread out oyer the surface of the porcelain dish, 
and then the crystal of the bichromate placed in 
it. On inclining the dish, violet stripes are noticed 
flowing from the salt, and on moving the crystal 
back and forward by means of a glass rod, the whole 
of the liquid assumes a rich violet color. A case has 
come under my observation where the alkaloid was 
not, at first, with certainty recognized, because it was. 
present in considerable quantity and was mixed with 
too little of the bichromate. In using a solid piece 
of the salt, the color should always appear very dis- 
tinctly round the crystal ; the latter should then be 
removed to another place, lest the reaction be de- 
stroyed by an excess of the salt. 

[For the detection of extremely minute quantities of 
strychnine, the following modvs opercmdi has been 
proposed by Drs. Rogers and Girdwood (Lancet, 
October, 1866). 

A portion of the solution containing the poison, 
and which should be one in chloroform, should be 
sucked into a tube, with a fine capillary termination, 
and evaporated on a piece of white porcelain, in as 
small a space as possible. This can readily be done by 
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holding die tube perpendicularly, and touching a 
piece of white porcelain, previouslj warmed, with 
tiie point, when a small quantity of the solution will 
escape and evaporate, and repeating this process, 
until a sufficient quantity for testing be left on the 
spot. When the porcelain is quite cold, the spot 
should be moistened, by means of a glass pen, with 
sulphuric acid, to which a small quantity of a satu- 
rated solution of bichromate of potassa has been 
added, when the characteristic tint of strydmine wiU 
appear. The sulphuric acid employed in the above 
experiment, is prepared by adding, by means of a 
glass rod, a saturated solution of bichromate of 
potassa, until it imparts a feeble yellow tint It is of 
the utmost importance, for the success of the experi^ 
ment, that this reagent should be recently prepared, 
as the chromic acid is soon converted into sesqui* 
oxide of chromium, which combines with the sulphu-^ 
ric acid — ^a change which takes place with extreme 
rapidity, under the influence of light, of course rend- 
ering the mixture useless. The solution of the 
strychnine should be in chloroform, for the simple 
reason that, while the other fluids, such as ether, 
have a remarkable tendency to spread over the eur* 
face on which they are put for evaporation, and so 
dilute, as it were, by extension, chloroform, by hav- 
ing a contrary tendency, leaves the strychnine on a 
smaller space than the fluid occupied at the moment 
of its transfeiTence to the porcelain. 

Whether this process does really enable us to 
detect the rmUioivth part of a grain, without diJ[icuUy^ 
Bs, the authors of it pretend, might, by some, be con- 
sidered a question open ta di&cussion. 
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We are indebted to Dr. Marshall Hall for a very- 
delicate physiological test for strychnine. It consists 
in placing a frog in the watery solution of strychnine 
or one of its salts ; after a time, varying with the 
strength of the solution, the animal becomes violently 
tetanic. M. Hall recommends young frogs just 
taken from the ponds or mud ; before placing the 
animal in the liquid under trial, its back should 
be cleaned with blotting-paper. In one experiment 
liirth of a grain of acetate of strychnine was dissolved 
in six drachms of water, and the frog placed in it ; 
in three hours and a half it became violently tetanic. 
M. Hall states to have detected by his method the 
TijVirth part of a grain of strychnine ; he poisoned a 
cat with ith of a grain of acetate of strychnine, and 
with the contents of the stomach, after some time, 
three frogs were killed. 

Dr. Harley proposes to inject the suspected liquid 
into the thoracic or abdominal cavity of the frog, 
stating that the i^Virth part of a grain, when thus 
administered, causes tetanus in three minutes, while 
it took at least an hour and a half when the frog 
was placed in the solution. On injecting a solution, 
containing only TT.iTTth of a grain of acetate of strych- 
nine, into the lungs of a very small frog, the animal 
became violently tetanic in nine and a half minutes, 
and died in two hours.] 

[§ 109. Brucme. — It forms usually a white crystal- 
line powder, more rarely distinct crystals. It is very 
little' soluble in water, insoluble in ether, easily solu- 
ble in alcohol. The aqueous solution possesses an 
intensely bitter taste. With acids, it forms salts 
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which, for the most part, crystallize from watery solu- 
tions ; some of them are also soluble in alcohol. 

On passing chlorine-gas through a solution of chlo- 
ride of brucine, the liquid assumes a yellow, and 
afterwards a red color. On continuing the operation 
a white precipitate of the alkaloid is produced, and 
the liquid becomes clear and colorless. If heat is then 
applied, the brucine is again dissolyed, and the- red 
color reappears with the same intensity; it then 
remains permanent. — {SchUenkamp.) 

Nitric acid dissolves brucine ; the liquid is at first 
bright red, then yellowish-red, and becomes yellow 
on application of heat ; if then some protochloride 
of tin is added, the color changes to violet ; the pre- 
sence of strychnine does not interfere with the reac- 
tion. By this change of color, brucine is easily dis- 
tinguished from morphine. 

With concentrated sulphuric acid* it becomes in 
the first moment rose-red, soon after colorless; on 
adding to the mixture some concentrated nitric acid, 
it becomes reddish-brown, brownish-yeUow, yellow.] 

[§ 110. Aconitine. — It occurs as a colorless mass, 
of vitreous lustre, sometimes in granular crystals of 
acrid taste, of strong alkaline reaction; very little 
soluble in water, more soluble in ether, and readily 
dissolved by alcohol. With acids it forms salts which 
do not crystallize. 

In its behavior towards reagents, there is nothing 
characteristic : it gives precipitates with tannine, solu- 
tion of iodine, terchloride of gold, corrosive sublimate, 
and sulphocyanide of potassium. With bichloride 
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of platinum, it gives no precipitate (distinction from 
colchicine). 

The best tests for this alkaloid, are the physiologi- 
cal. According to Dr. F. W. Headland (Lancet, 
July, 1856), isVth of a grain, will suffice to show them. 
An alcoholic solution should be given to animals : 
^^T^th of a grain will poison a mouse, with character- 
istic symptoms; yivth a small bird; yAirth of a 
grain causes tingling and numbness of the tip of the 
tongue ; riirth of a grain dissolved in spirit, and rub- 
bed into the skin, causes loss of feeling, lasting for 
some time]. 



[§111. Atrcfpme. — ^It occurs crystallized in white 
silky needles, or as a colorless, vitreous mass. It re- 
quires 300 parts of water to its solution ; alcohol and 
ether dissolve it readily. With acids it forms salts, 
which do, for the most part, not crystallize, and which 
ate easily soluble in water and alcohol. Atropine 
and its salts are of very little stability ; on exposure 
to air, they suffer gradual decomposition. 

Its reactions show nothing very characteristic : 

Terchloride of gold produces a sulphur-yellow, 
crystalline precipitate, which is slightly soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. 

Bichloride of platinmn gives a pulverulent precipi- 
tate, which balls together into lumps, like resin ; it is 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Iodide of potassium and sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium give no precipitates. 

Nitric acid causes no change. Sulphuric acid 
dissolves the alkaloid, and, on applying heat to the 

7* 
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liquid, it becomes at first red, then black, and sat 
phurous acid is evolved. 

The most characteristic test is its action on the 
eye. A few drops of a solution of 1 part of sulphate 
of atropine in 9600 parts of water cause a considera- 
ble dilatation of the pupil, lasting from thirty to sixty 
minutes. 

From the investigations of Planta it would appear 
that atropine and daturine are identical] 

§ 112. Veratrine, — ^Veratrine is a white powder^ 
of burning taste, nearly Insoluble in water, soluble 
to some extent in ether, and easily soluble in alco- 
hol. With acids it forms salts, which are soluble in 
water. 

Placed in concentrated sulphuric acid, the liquid 
assumes a yellow color, which, on gently heating, 
passes into yellowish-red, and finally into a beautiful 
violet-red. 

Its dust causes the most violent sneezing. 

§118. Chjlehiome, — [From an alcoholic solution to 
which some water has been added, it crystallizes in 
colorless prisms and needles. On evaporating an 
alcoholic or ethereal solution of the alkaloid, it is 
obtained as a transparent, amorphous mass. It is 
soluble, to some extent, in water (distinction from 
veratrine) ; its taste is bitter and acrid ; it does not 
cause sneezing. With bichloride of platinum it gives 
a yellow precipitate.] 

To a solution of iodine, tannine, and other reagents, 
it behaves like most other alkaloids. Its most char- 
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acteristic rea^ption is the dark-violet, or blue color, 
which it imparts to concentrated nitric acid. 

[§ 114. Syoscyamine. — ^It is sometimes obtained 
in silky needles, bat mostly as an amorphous, trans- 
lucent mass. When perfectly pure, it is inodorous ;. 
the impure alkaloid possesses a very disagreeable 
odor, resembling that of tobacco; it has an acrid 
taste. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; the 
solutions show alkaline reactions. With acids it 
forms salts, which do not very readily crystallize. 

It is a very unstable substance, and does not give 
characteristic reactions with the usual reagents. 

Sulphuric acid colors it brown. 

Concentrated nitric acid dissolves it to a colorless 
liquid. 

Hyoscyamine and its salts cause a dilatation of the 
pupil, a property which it has Ih common with atro- 
pine and some other organic bases, derived from the 
natural family of the solanacesa.] 

§ 116. Piorotoxme. — Picrotoxine is the poisonous 
principle of the berries of Menispermimh CoccfuluB, 
It forms white crystals, which are soluble in about 
150 parts of water, easily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its solubility in water is not to any great 
extent increased by the addition of an acid, because 
it does not combine with it; it is more soluble in 
water containing caustic soda than in pure water, 
exhibiting rather the character of an acid. For this 
reason, and because it does not contain any nitrogeui 
it does not properly belong to the alkaloi(fe, 

K a few drops of a solution of blue vitriol are 
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added to an alkaline solation of picrotoxine, and a 
gentle heat be applied, a reduction of the protoxide 
of copper to red suboxide takes place. It behaves, 
in this respect, like grape-sugar, and many other 
indifferent organic substances {Becker^ Archiy. der 
Pharm. Vol. IL 86. p. 22). Ether, though otherwise 
a good solyent for picrotoxine, does not take up any 
appreciable quantity from an alkaline solution. — 
{Podlnitz.) 

§ 116. M. Stas has published a very excellent 
method for the detection of the alkaloids in medico- 
legal cases [Rechefi'ches mecUco-legales sur la nicotmey 
suivies de qudques considerationa Sfwr la maniere 
generale de deceler les alcalis argamiquea da/ns les cos 
d^empoissonementy in the BuUetin de V Academic 
royale de Belgique / see also Ann, der Cfiende und 
Pha,rm, Bd. 84> p. 379). His method is founded on 
the observation that* the alkaloids form acid salts, 
which are soluble in water and in alcohol ; and that, 
on decomposing a solution of this kind by means of 
an alkali, and agitating^it with a suflScient quantity 
of ether, the liberated base dissolves in the ether. 

K contents, food, etc., are to be examined, they are 
mixed with double their weight of alcohol, which 
should be pure and as strong as possible ; from \ to 
2 grammes (from 8 to 30 grains Engl.) of tartaric or 
oxalic acid are added, and the mass heated, in a 
retort, or a flask, to about 70® or 75** C. Organs, as 
liver, lungs, etc., must be cut into small shreds, 
moistened with alcohol and acid, then pressed, and 
this operation several times repeated. 

When cold, the liquid is strained through filtering- 
paper, and the residue washed with strong alcohol. 
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The filtrate is evaporated at a temperature not sur- 
passing 36® C, either in a strong current of air, or, 
better still, in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 
' If, after evaporation of the alcohol, fatty, or other 
insoluble substances separate, the liquid is again 
passed through a filter, previously moistened with 
water. The filtrate, together with the washings, is 
placed under a bell-jar over sulphuric acid, until it 
has become nearly dry. 

§ 117. The residue, from this operation, is ex- 
hausted with cold, anhydrous alcohol ; the extract is 
evaporated ; the residue is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, and the solution mixed 
with some pulverized bicarbonate of soda or potassa, 
until the disengagement of carbonic acid ceases. 
The liquid is then agitated with from four to six 
times its volume of pure, rectified ether (free from 
oil of wine). When the ether has collected on the 
surface to a perfectly limpid layer, a small portion 
of it is placed in a watch-crystal, and exposed to 
spontaneous evaporation. . 

If a volatile alkaloid (conicine, nicotine) is present, 
there remain, after evaporation of the ether, oily 
stripes, which, on application of a gentle heat, col- 
lect to a drop and emit the peculiar odor of the alka- 
loid, more or less disguised by that of the animal 
matter. 

If the substances under trial contained a non- vola- 
tile alkaloid (morphine, strychnine, etc.), there remain 
more or less distinct traces of a solid residue. 

§ 118. If the indications, thus obtained, point to the 
presence of a volatile alkaloid, the contents of the 
vessel, from which a small portion was taken for 
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evaporation, are mixed with one or two cubic-centi- 
meters of a concentrated solution of caustic potaasa 
or caustic soda, and tlie whole well agitated. The 
ether having again collected on the surface, it is 
poured off, and the residue thoroughly exhausted by 
repeating this treatment with fresh portions of ether^ 
three or four times. The ethereal solutions are 
united. 

To this ethereal solution are added one or two 
cubic-centimeters of water, previously mixed with 
one-fifth of its weight of pure sulphuric acid; the 
mixture is well agitated for some time, then left to 
rest, the ethereal liquid poured off, and the aqueous 
solution washed with a fresh portion of ether.* 

The aqueous liquid contains the sulphates of nico- 
tine and conicine, and also of ammonia, if these bases 
were present. The ether has taken up all animal 
matters. If conicine is present, a small portion of 
the sulphate will be found in the ethereal liquid, 
since this salt is not quite insoluble in ether. Left 
to spontaneous evaporation, the ethereal solution 
deposits a small quantity of a yellow residue, of dis- 
agreeable odor. 

§ 119. The alkaloid must now be separated from 
the watery solution, in which it is contained in com- 
bination with sulphuric acid. For this purpose, the 
liquid is mixed with a solution of caustic soda, or 
caustic potassa, until it shows an alkaline reaction, 
well agitated, and subsequently treated with ether, 
which takes up the alkaloid and ammonia. The 
ethereal solution is exposed to spontaneous evapo- 
ration ; nearly the whole of the ammonia vaporizes, 
while the alkaloid remains behind. In order to 
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rcteove the last trace of ammonia, the dish contain- 
ing the alkaloid is placed for a moment in vacuo, 
over sulphuric acid. We thus obtain the alkaloid in 
the pure state ; to ascertain its nature, we must now 
carefully examine its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. 

Conicine is easily distinguished from nicotine by 
its penetrating and benumbing odor. Wlien mixed 
with a little water, it floats on its surface as an oily 
drop, while nicotine dissolves. If, to this mixture 
of conicine and water, some chlorine-water is added, 
drop by drop, a white precipitate is produced 
(v. § 105). If, to this mixture, or solution, of alka- 
loid and water, a solution of iodine is added, a sul- 
phur-yellow precipitate is at first produced ; on addi- 
tion of a larger quantity of the reagent, a brown, 
hydrous precipitate is thrown down. The same 
liquid gives yellow precipitates with terchloride of 
gold and with bichloride of platinum. On neutral- 
izing the alkaloid with oxalic acid, its odor disap- 
pears, and is again brought forth on addition of 
caustic soda (v. § 104-105). 

§ 120. If the indications, obtained by evaporating 
a portion of the ethereal solution (§ 117), do not point 
to the presence of a volatile alkaloid, the contents of 
the vessel from which this portion was taken are 
treated in the same manner as described § 118. But 
to effect a complete solution of the alkaloid, a larger 
quantity of ether is required, because the fixed poi- 
sonous alkaloids are only little soluble in this liquid.* 

* It is the inBolnbility in ether of the salts of the alkaloids which 
enables us to free them from substances soluble .in this liquid, and 
which would otherwise prevent their crystallization, and interfere 
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The different ethereal solations are united, and 
exposed to spontaneous evaporation. There remains 
either a solid residue, or a colorless, milky liquid, in 
which solid particles are held in suspension. It 
smells strongly of animal matter, offensive but not 
pungent, and changes permanently the color of red 
litmus-paper. 

It frequently happens that, on evaporation of the 
ethereal solution, there- remains, in the upper pai*t 
of the dish, a yellow ring, consisting of the alkaloid 
in an amorphous, and rather impure condition, but 

with the reactions. I confflder this treatment with ether a very 
necessary operation, not only in cases of a YolatQe, but also in those of 
a fixed alkaloid. Let us take, by way of illustration, an article of food 
contuning strychnine. Let the substance be treated with strong alcohol, 
and oxalic or tartaric acid ; let the extract be separated from the resi 
due by filtration, and evaporated ; let the resulting aqueous solution be 
again* filtered, to remove fatty and resinous matters, etc., which may 
have separated ; let the filtrate again be evaporated, and the residue be 
exhausted with cold anhydrous alcohol ; let the alcoholic solution be 
evaporated, and the residue be dissolved in a small quantity of water 
(the process described § 116-117). Let this -solution be divided into 
two portions. To the first portion, let some bicarbonate, or caustic 
alkali be added ; let the mixture be agitated with ether, and the ether- 
eal solution be evaporated. Let the second portion be agitated with 
ether as long as this solvent takes up any coloring matter, and the 
colored ether be' removed ; let, then, the alkaloid be set free by an 
alkali, dissolved in ether, an4 this solution be evaporated. On com- 
paring the two residues, a great difference will be found. The second 
process yields the alkaloid in a state of greater purity than the first, and 
almost invariably in a crystallized condition. This is of paramount 
importance, since it enables us to observe the characteristic reactions 
with the greatest distinctness. Granted even that ether takes up a* 
trace of the salts of the alkaloid, still the second method deserves 
the preference, since a small quantity of the alkaloid, in a pure con- 
dition, is infinitely more valuable for our purposes than a larger 
quantity in a state of impurity. 
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intermixed with some in the pnre state, forming 
more or less distinct crystals. Narcotine occurs in 
comparatively large crystals; strychnine in small 
scattered scales; morphine in a similar manner; 
veratrine pulverulent, or resinous ; colchicine resin- 
ous. Those particles which appear the purest should 
be removed with the point of a pen-knife, and^ pre- 
served for the purpose of being tested with the pro- 
per reagents (v. § 122). 

§ 121. In order to obtain the largest possible quan- 
tity of the alkaloid in a crystallized condition, the 
residue from the evaporatioi^ of the ethereal solutions 
(§ 120) is dissolved in a few drops of dilute alcohol, 
and the solution allowed to evaporate. There is 
usually too much foreign matter present to allow 
the formation of crystals. The residue must then 
be treated with water, acidulated with sulphuric 
acid ; the alkaloid is dissolved as a sulphate, and 
the impurities remain as a greasy coating on the sur- 
face of the dish. The limpid solution is poured oflf, 
the dish washed with a few drops of acidulated water, 
and the whole of the liquid placed for a short time in 
vacuo, or over sulphuric acid, to effect a suituble 
concentration. To the residue, a very concentrated 
solution of pure carbonate of potassa is added, and 
the mixture treated with anhydrous alcohol; the 
alkaloid enters into solution, and the sulphate of 
potassa, together with the excess of the carbonate, 
remains undissolved. The alcoholic solution, on 
evaporation, yields the alkaloid in crystals, the na- 
ture of which has now to be ascertained. 

§ 122. It has been remarked before that, in the 
majority of cases, the analyst will only have to prove 
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the presence or absence of a certain alkaloid, the 
nature of which is known from other circaniBtances. 
Then, of course, the crystals should first be examined 
with those reagents which most satisfactorily indicate 
the presence of this certain alkaloid. It may, how- 
ever, happen that suspicion does not point to any 
particula[r alkaloid, and, in this case, there remains 
nothing but to make some preliminary tests.* The 
order to be pursued is of no material consequence. 
We may, for example, proceed in the following 
manner: 

A particle is placed in a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, and heat applied : a red color is indicatiye of 
veratrine. 

A particle is dissolved in cold, concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and tested for strychnine with a piece 
of bichromate of potassa. 

A particle is placed in a few drops of a solution of 
iodic acid ; a yellow color and odor of iodine points 
to morphine ; on addition of a little starch-paste, the 
mixture ought to become blue. 

A particle is dissolved in water, acidulated with a 
drop of hydrochloric acid, and a dilute solution of 
sesquichloride of iron added, by means of a glfiss- 
rod ; a blue color, more or less pure, betrays also the 
presence of morphine*. 



* The examination with those reagents which produce a character- 
istic color — ^the color-testa — are best performed in small porcelain 
dishes, since the colors appear on a white surface most distinctly, 
and in greatest purity. Those tests which consist in the production 
of colorless or but little colored precipitates, are best performed in 
watch-crystals, placed on a dark-colored support ; slight precipitates 
are thus ea^y perceired. • 
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A palrticte i« mixed with a few drops of c<Micen- 
trated nitric aeid : a violet color indicates colchicine. 

A particle is dissolved in water, containing a little 
caustic soda, and tested with blue vitriol for picrot- 
oxin€ (v. § 115). 

If the nature of the alkaloid has thus been deter* 
mined, the remaining portion of the residue is used 
for making the other reactions. It may, for instance, 
be dissolved in water, slightly acidulated with sul- 
phuric, or hydrochloric acid, and the solution be 
tested with tannine, terchloride of gold, bichloride 
of platinum, sulphocyanide of potassium, etc. 

^[Another mode to distinguish the different fixed 
alkaloids of which the residue in question might 
consist, is that proposed by Schneider.* 

A portion of the residue is neutralized with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and thus a concentrated aqueous 
solution prepared. To this liquid, a solution of caus- 
tic potassa is very gradually added. If a precipitate 
is formed, the reagent is added in excess, to ascer- 
tain whether an excess of the alkali dissolves the pre- 
cipitate, or not. K the precipitate disappears, the 
alkaloid is either marpfdne or oolchicme. They are 
easily distinguisbed by the reactions given in § 106 
and § 113. 

If the precipitate did not dissolve in an excess of 
the reagent, it is collected on a filter, washed with a 
little water, and then dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid. The acid liquid is mixed with a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda (saturated in the cold), until the 
acid reaction has just disappeared, well agitated, and 

* Die geriolitliolie Ghemie, ron Dr. F^ 0. Schneider. Wien. 1862. 
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left to rest for some time. The formation of a pre- 
cipitate points to na/rcotme. 

If no precipitate was produced by bicarbonate of 
soda, a fresh portion of the residue under examina- 
tion is digested with anhydrous alcohol in a test-tube 
dosed with a cork-stopper. If the substance remains 
undissolved, it is stryohnine (to be corroborated by 
the reactions given in § 108) ; if it dissolves, it may 
be veratrine 'Or hruaine. The latter two are distin- 
guished by their behavior towards nitric acid (v. § 109 
and § 112)]. 

§ 123. M. Stas, in pursuing the course above de- 
scribed, has succeeded in isolating from mixtures 
with foreign substances, the following alkaloids: 
morphine, codeine, strychnine, brucine, veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine, aconitine, atropine, and hyos- 
cyamine. Thus, he has extracted morphine from 
opium; strychnine and brucine from mix vomica; 
veratrine from extract of veratrum ; emetine from 
extract of ipecacuanha ; colchicine from tincture of 
colchicum; aconitine from the aqueous extract of 
aconite; hyoscyamine from a very old extract of 
hyoscyamus. Of the volatile alkaloids, he thinks 
that conicine, nicotine, aniline, picoline, and peti* 
nine, may be detected. In cases where the exact 
nature of the alkaloid escapes detection, M. Stas 
considers it very probable that at least the natural 
family of plants in which it occurs may be ascer- 
tained. 

§ 124. Numerous experiments, made in my labor- 
atory, have proved the method of Stas to be very 
exact for the detection of the volatile alkaloids, and 
also for strychnine and veratrine. But to show the 
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presence of morpbine, some precautions must be 
used, lest it should escape detection. 

Mr. Von Poellnitz has proved, experimentally, 
that, when the solution of a salt of morphine is 
mixed with carbonate of soda, and agitated with 
ether immediately afterwards, the ether dissolves 
the alkaloid, and deposits it in crystals on evapora- 
tion. But, when the ether is added after some time 
only, the morphine separates in a crystalline condi- 
tion, and on then agitating the mass with ether, this 
solvent does not take up any appreciable quantity. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the ether 
be added immediately after neutralization of the 
aqueous solution of the salt of morphine with bicai*- 
bonate of soda has been effected (v. § 117) ; the 
ethereal solution should be poured off as soon as 
possible and then exposed to evaporation. Professor 
Polstorff states that ether containing some alcohol is 
a better solvent for morphine than pure ether. 

On account of the easy solubility of morphine in 
alkaline liquids, it is of importance that the alkaline 
solution (§ 117), after having been repeatedly agi- 
tated with ether, should not be thrown away, but 
subjected to a further treatment. The ether is re- 
moved by gentle heat ; if the liquid appears turbid 
from particles of morphine, a little caustic soda is 
added ; the limpid liquid is then mixed with a strong 
solution of chloride of ammonium, and exposed to 
the atmosphere in an open vessel. K any morphine 
ia present, it will separate in crystals. 

§ 126. M. Stas, in his memoir, expresses himself 
strongly against the use of the tribasic acetate of 
lead, and that of charcoal, as purifying and decolor- 
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ising agents. He urges against the use of the lead* 
salt, that it does not completely remoye all foreign 
matter; that the sulphoreted hydrogen, which has 
to be passed through the liquid to precipitate the 
excess of lead, enters into combination with many 
organic substances, forming compounds of a very 
unstable character, which undergo decomposition on 
exposure to air, or on application of heat, and thereby 
cause the liquid to assume a more or less dark color, 
and disagreeable odor, an odor which remains tenar 
ciously adhering to the substances afterwards ex- 
tracted from these liquids; that a poisonous sub- 
stance is brought into the matters, and that thus the 
opportunity is lost of subsequently examining them 
for mineral poisons. The use of animal charcoal for 
the purpose of decolorizing iia inadi-ntasibLe, on ac- 
count of its property of removing alkaloids from 
solutions ; the whole of the poison may thus be lost 

§ 126. This property of animal charcoal has been 
taken adyaatage of by Graham and Hofrnann,* to 
detect the presence of strychnine in bee?. It is evi- 
dent that the same method. is equally well adapted 
for other liquids and a great many other alkaloids. 
These gentlemen proceeded in the following mwr 
ner: 

The suspected beer is left for twelve hours ii^ con- 
tact with animal charcoal, with frequent Btirring. 
The liquid is then separated from the charcoal by 
filtration, and the latter washed once or twice with 
a little water. The charcoal has taken up all the 
strychnine, and the filtrate is free from 9ny bitter 

* Axmalen der Chemie und Riarm. Bd. 83. p^ 89, also Pharnk 
Journal and Tranaact. VoL zi. p. 504-506. 
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taste. In order to obtain the alkaloid from the char* 
coal, the latter is treated with boiling alcohol for 
half an honr. From the alcoholic extract, the alco- 
hol is removed by distillation; to the remaining 
aqueous liquid, some caustic soda is added, until it 
shows an alkaline reaction ; the mixture is agitated 
with ether, and the ethereal solution exposed to 
evaporation. The residue is tested with sulphurie 
acid and bichromate of potassa, t)r ferrocyanide of 
potassium. 

[MM. Graham and Hofmann satisfied themselves, 
by a series of experiments, of the exactness of their 
method. Half a grain of strychnine was dissolved 
in half a gallon of beer ; two ounces of animal char- 
coal were then added, and left in contact with the. 
liquid for twenty-four hours. The charcoal was then 
separated from the liquid by filtration, and boiled 
for half an hour with eight ounces of alcohol, care 
being taken to replace, by fresh portions of alcohol, 
the loss catised by vaporization. The alcohol was 
then removed by distillation, the residue mixed with 
caustic potassa, agitated with ether, and the ethereal 
solution exposed to spontaneous evaporation on a 
watch-crystal. On addition of a drop of sulphuric 
acid find a particle of bichromate of potassa, the 
characteristic violet color was produced.] 

§ 127. In a case of poisoning with tincture of col- 
chicum, which occurred in Berlin (Pharm. Central- 
blatt. 1855. p. 139), MM. Schacht and Casper ex- 
tracted the alkaloid [colchicine?] in following essen- 
tially the method of Stas. 

Wittstock treated the contents of the stomach with 
alcohol, mixed with a few drops of hydrochloric acid ; 
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concentrated the liquid by evaporation at 30^ C, to 
the consistency of a thin symp ; treated the residue 
with water ; separated the liquid by filtration from 
the insoluble fatty matter; and brought the liquid 
again to the consistency of a syrup. The residue he 
dissolved in water ; added magnesia vsta^ in order to 
set the alkaloid free, agitated the mixture with ether, 
and exposed the ethereal solution to evaporation. 
The residue from the last operation possessed a bitter 
taste, and its solution in acidulous water gave a 
white precipitate with tannine, a yellow precipitate 
with bichloride of platinum, and a kermes-brown 
precipitate with tincture of iodine. By a similar 
process he extracted the alkaloid from the tincture 
of colchicum. 

§ 128. If it is the object of the investigation sim- 
ply to show the presence of a volatile alkaloid, the 
method of Stas may be slightly modified. The sub- 
stances are treated with alcohol and tartaric, or oxa- 
lic acid ; the extract is concentrated by evaporation ; 
the resulting aqueous solution is separated by filtra- 
tion from the insoluble matters ; the filtrate is mixed 
with a solution of caustic soda, and distilled. The 
alkaloid will be found in the distillate. For its sepa- 
ration, two ways may be followed. The distillate is 
either agitated with ether, and the ethereal solution 
exposed to evaporation; or it is neutralized with 
oxalic acid, the liquid concentrated by evaporation, 
and the residue treated with caustic soda and ether, 
when also an ethereal solution of the alkaloid is 
obtained. Operating in this manner, Lehmann 
(Pharm. Centralblatt. 1858. p. 92Y). detected nico- 
tine* in the stomach of a boy who died of the effects 
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of an infusion of tobacco-leaves, and, in my labora- 
tory, it has repeatedly been extracted from a cigar. 

§ 129. If the presence of opium has to be estab- 
lished, the operations may be so conducted that the 
resulting solution contains a salt of meconic acid; 
the latter is then easily detected by its reaction with 
sesquichloride of iron. The substances are treated 
with dilute alcohol and a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid; the extract is concentrated by evaporation; 
the residue dissolved in water; the aqueous liquid 
separated by filtration from insoluble matters; the 
filtrate mixed with magnesia vsta in excess, and 
heated to ebullition; then filtered. The resulting 
liquid contains meconate of magnesia. It is acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with a few 
drops of sesquichloride of ii'on. In presence of me- 
conic acid, the liquid assumes a dark, brownish-red 
color. Since opium is the only substance in which 
meconic acid occurs, to have proved the presence 
of this acid is to have proved the presence of opium. 

[Though the detection of meconic acid is imdoubt- 
edly a conclusive proof for the presence of opium, 
still Stas' method, by which the moi-phine is obtained, 
deserves, in my opinion, the preference, and for this 
simple reason, that some kinds of opium, according 
to Bobiquet, do not contain the slightest trace of 
mecomc acid. It might, therefore, happen that, not- 
withstanding large quantities of opium have been 
administered, the analyst might fail to detect its 
presence. 

In regard to the blood-red color which meconic 
acid produces in solutions of the sesquisalts of iron, 
it must be remembered that sulphocyanides and ace- 

8 
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tates give a very eimilar reaction. In the case of an 
acetate, the color is destroyed on addition of dilute 
acids, and, on boiling, a brownish-red precipitate is 
thrown down. In the case of meconic acid, or a sal- 
phocjanide, the color does not disappear on addition 
of dilute acids, not even on boiling. Terchloride of 
gold destroys the color produced by a sulphocyanide, 
but not that produced by meconic acid. — ( Vogd.) 

To obtain additional proof as to the nature of the 
acid, the filtrate containing the meconate of magne- 
sia may be precipitated with nitrate of silver. White 
meconate of silver is thrown down, which is collected 
on a filter, and washed with water. During this ope* 
ration, it is frequently converted into white lustrous 
crystalline scales. It dissolves completely in mode- 
rately strong nitric acid; on applying heat to the 
solution, violent effervescence takes place, cyanide 
of silver is precipitated, and the liquid contains oxa- 
late of silver.] 



APPENDIX. 

GENEBAL METHOD. 

§ 130. It has been repeatedly remarked in the 
preceding pages that, before proceeding with a 
chemico-legai investigation, circumstantial evidence 
has usually thrown some light on the matter, and 
pointed out the nature of the poison. It may, how- 
ever, happen that no such indications have been 
previously gathered, and the question arises : "How 
shall we operate under these circumstances ?" From 
what has been said in regard to the detection of the 
individual poisons, or groups of poisons, a general 
method may be deduced, which leads to the detec- 
tion of any poison, and which does not even require 
a division of the material under examination. 

The substances under examination, if not possessing 
an acid reaction, are slightly acidulated, and placed 
in a retort provided with a receiver. A few pieces 
of sulphur are added, and the retort heated over a 
water-bath until a few grammes have passed over. 
The distillate is tested for hydrocyanic acid (§ 76). 
If no hydrocyanic acid is found, the heat may be 
slightly increased in order to cause the phosphorus, 
which might be present, to combine with the sul- 

ITl 
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phur, and to produce the characteristic light. Soth 
the distillate and the pieces of snlphur are afterwai'ds 
examined for phosphorus (v. § 96). K no phospho- 
rus is found, the contents of the retort are examined, 
for the presence of alkaloids, after the method of 
Stas (v. § 116, etc.) As in this process no poisonous 
substances of any kind are introduced into the mass, 
it may finally be examined for mineral poisons, if no 
alkaloid should have been detected. For this pur- 
pose, all the different residues, extracts, and liquids, 
are united ; ether and alcohol are removed by evap- 
oration, and the remaining mass treated as described 
§ 59, etc. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE EXAMINATION OF BLOOD- STAINS. 

§ 131. It is sometimes of great importance to iden- 
tify spots of blood on clothes, on the soil, furniture, 
or on the instrument with which death has been in- lip 
flicted. Though the identification is very easy in 
some cases, in others again, it is attended with con- 
siderable difficulties, and a satisfactory result only to 
be arrived at with the gi'eatest care and circumspec- 
tion. This will be readily conceived if we recall to 
our minds' the great variety of circumstances under 
which an examination of this kind may be asked for. 
The stains may be on white or colored clothes ; they 
may be on cotton or linen fabrics, on fibres free from 
nitrogen, or they may occur on silk or wool, on fibres 
containing nitrogen; they may be recent, or they 
may be old; they may be unaltered, or they may 
have been partially removed by washing with water ; 
the soiled instrument may be of iron or steel, or any 
other metal, it may have been bright or rusty, etc., 
and all these different circumstances will, of neces- 
sity, influence to some degree the modus op&rcmdi. 

We shall confine our remarks to the chemical ex- 

178 
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amination; the microscopical test, which, in many 
cases, is undoubtedly of great value, we shall leave 
to those who are sufficiently qualified to escape its 
fallacies. The former mode of testing admits of more 
extended application than the latter, since we can 
detect the constituents of the blood by chemical 
reactions, in cases where the microscopical test fails 
to discover even the slightest trace. 

§ 132. We shall first consider the case where the 
spots are on undyed cloth, linen, or cotton. The 
stains appear of a more or less dark, red-brown, or 
black-brown color, and impart to the cloth a kind of 
stiffness. A spot is cut out, and suspended in a small 
quantity of distilled water ; it softens, reddish-brown 
stripes are produced in the water, and the stains dis- 
appear from the cloth more or less completely. 

The liquid thus obtained, which is of a reddish- 
yellow, or brown color, is heated in a test-tube. K 
the stain consisted of blood, the liquid looses color, 
becomes opalescent, and sometimes greyish-white, 
flakes of coagulated albumen are observed to sepa- 
rate. If, then, a solution of nitrate and nitrite of 
mercury* is added, and heat applied, the flakes 
assume a brick-red, or brownish-red color of more 
or less purity. The same reaction is obtained on 
adding the mercury solution directly to the liquid 
under examination, and applying heat. 

On addition of nitric acid to the liquid, whitish 
flakes separate ; on heating, they assume a more or 
less pure yellow color. 

* This solution, the best reagent for proteinaceous bodies, is pre- 
pared by dissolving mercury in an equal weight of red, fuming nitric 
acid, and adding to the liquid twice its volume of water. 
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Chloriue-water produces white flakes, especially 
on heating. 

A solution of tannine gives a whitish precipitate. 

On adding to the liquid a few drops of acetic acid, 
and subsequently a drop of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, a white precipitate, or turbidness is produced. 

The flakes of coagulated albumen, which formed 
on heating the liquid, dissolve on addition of a few 
drops of caustic soda ; they are re-precipitated from 
this solution on addition of nitric acid, or chlorine- 
water. 

On evaporating the liquid in a porcelain dish, a 
brown, lustrous coating remains; on pouring. chlo- 
rine-water on it, and again evaporating, a colorless 
residue is obtained, which, on addition of a little 
water and sulphocyanide of potassium, assumes a 
reddish color (owing to the iron of the blood). 

§ 133. K the liquid (the solution of the stain in 
water) is mixed with some pure carbonate of potassa, 
the mass evaporated, the residue heated to dryness 
at 100° 0*; then placed in a long and narrow glass- 
tube, covered with some dry carbonate of potassa, 
and strongly and continuously heated by means of 
the blow-pipe, a mass is obtained which contains 
cyanide of potassium. When the tube has cooled, 
it is cut off above the fused mass, and the latter, 
together with the lower end of the tube, thrown into 
a test-tube ; some water and a few pai^icles of iron 
filings, or better, sulphuret of iron, ar^ added, and 
gently heated. Ferrocyanide of potassium is formed. 
The liquid is filtered, the filtrate slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with a few drops 
of sesquichloride of iron; the liquid assumes a 
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greenish, or bluish color, and deposits, after a while, 
a precipitate of Prussian blue {Zotoej Pharm. Cen- 
tralblatt. 1854. p. 187). 

In order to obtain this characteristic reaction, we 
may also treat the spots with alkaline water, add 
carbonate of potassa to the extract* then evapo- 
rate, etc. 

Or the cloth containing the spots is calcined in a 
porcelain capsule until it is easily rubbed to powder, 
and mixed with carbonate of potassa ; this mixture 
is ^then strongly ignited, and otherwise treated, as 
before. — ( Wiehrj Pharm. Oentralblatt. 1864. p. 431). 

It is evident that these experiments require the 
absence of all other nitrogenized bodies; and it 
should, therefore, not be neglected to submit a piece 
of the unstained cloth to exactly the same treatment. 

§ 134. If an attempt has been previously made to 
remove the stains by means of boiling water, nothing 
will be dissolved by a subsequent treatment with 
water, becaose the albumen has become coagulated. 
In this case, water is used, which contains some 
caustic potassa; the resulting solution gives white 
precipitates with nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and 
chlorine water, and the presence of a proteinaceous 
subsitance may be shown by the treatment described 
in § 133. 

The stains, by being treated with alkaline water, 
do not lose their color. If then exposed to the 
action of hydrochloric acid, the coloring matter is 
diasolved; on evaporating the solution to dryness, 
a residue is obtained which becomes blue with fer- 
rocyanide of potassium, and red with feulphocyanido 
of potassium. — {M. Morm^ faits poicr servir a Vhis- 
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toire du sang^ considers sous le rapport de la chvnde 
legale^ private commnnicatioii.) 

§ 136. If tlie stains are on dyed, or printed linen, 
or cotton clothes, the spots are cut out, and mace- 
rated with water, as in the preceding case. If the 
colors are fast, the same kind of solution is obtained ; 
but, if they are wholly, or partially soluble in water, 
the coloring matter of the blood becomes mixed with 
the dyes, and the reactions which this solution gives 
with the proper reagents will not be so distinct, or 
so conclusive for the presence of blood as in the case 
of undyed stuffs. In this case, the formation of cya- 
nide of potassium is the principal reaction ; the pro- 
cess is the same as that described § 133. It is neces- 
sary that an unstained piece of the doth be subjected 
to the same treatment, and only if here no similar 
reaction is observed, we can rest satisfied that the 
cyanide was not produced from the constituents of 
the dye. The same remark applies to the case where 
the stains have been macerated in alkaline water. 

§ 136. Stains on woollen stuffs are first macerated 
in water, in order to obtain a solution which may be 
tested with the proper reagents. It must be borne 
in mind that woollen fibre contains nitrogen, and 
that it gives rise in itself to the formation of cyanide 
of potassium when treated as described § 133. Hence, 
before evaporating the liquid and fusing the residue 
with carbonate of potassa, care must be taken to 
remove any particles of fibre which might be pre- 
sent. If a treatment of the stuff with alkaline water 
becomes necessary, but very little caustic potassa 
should be added, or, what is preferable, ammonia 
should be used instead of potassa. The reason for 

8* 
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this is, that woollen fibre is soluble in potassa, but is 
not afiected by ammonia. During the subsequent 
evaporation of the liquid, the ammonia passes off. 
It is absolutely necessary that an unstained piece of 
the cloth be treated in the same manner, for reasons 
above stated. 

§ 137. Spots on wood, or stone, are carefully 
scraped off with a chisel, or a knife,' then macerated 
VI water, or alkaline water, and treated in the man- 
above described. Soil, impregnated with blood, is 
macerated in pure water, or in water containing 
potassa, or ammonia {Lasaaigne^ Pharm. Central- 
blatt. 1850. p. 365). Stains on iron are scraped off, 
and a small portion of it heated in a glass-tube, in 
order to produce the peculiar odor which is evolved 
on carbonizing animal matter ; the residue may then 
be fused with carbonate of potassa. Another portion 
of the scraped off mass is macerated in water, or 
alkaline water. It is well known that iron-rust 
always contains some ammonia; hence, it becomes 
necessary to dry the mass thoroughly, in order to 
expel the ammonia, before fusing it with carbonate 
of potassa. 
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1854. 12mo. . . . . . . . . . 1 00 



Deuxieme partie, comprenant l*ElectrIcite, le Magnetisme, le Galvantsmei l*Elec> 



tro-dynamique, I'Acoustique et I'Optique, avec 1^ gravures dans le texte. 1856. ISmo. 1 00 

Amott (A«) The Smolceless Fire-place, Chimney Valve, and other means, New and Old, 

of obtaining Uealthftil Warmth by Ventilation. 6vo. London, 1856 . . 1 80 

ATOffadro* Sui calori Speafico de Corpl Solidi e liquidi. 4to. . .. .76 

Barres'vrii et Oavanne* Chimie Photographique, contenant les elements de Chimie 
expliques par les manipulations Photographiques. Les precedes de Photographic snr 
, Plaques, sur Papier sec ou humide, sur Verres au Collodion et a I'AIbumlne. La maniere 
de preparer sol meme, d'employer tous les reactifs et d'utiiiser les residue. Les Re- 
eettes les plus nouvelles les demiers perfectionnements. La Gravure et la Lithophoto- 
graphie. 8vo. 1864 . . . . . . . . 1 60 

Barr^S'vril et Sobrino* Appendice a touts les traites d'Analyse Chimiqne, recueil 
des- olMervations publiees depuis 10 ans sur I' Analyse quaiit. et quant. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paris, 1842 . . . . . . . 1 76 

Barrn**! (GO Traite de Chimie Technique appliquee aux Arts et u i'ludustrie, a la Phar- 
macie et a I'Agriculture. Tome ler. 8vo. Parii), 1856 . . . . 1 76 
L^onyragtf aura 6 roU. 

Baudrtmont ( A«) Traite de Chimie Generate et Experimentale, avec les applications 
anz Arts, a la Medecine, a la Pharmacie, Ac, accompagne de 200 planches intercalees 
4aiwle texte. 2 forte yol..in-8. Paris, 1844-46 .4 60 

a. BaiUUre, 300 Broadway^ JK*. IT. 



2 Standard Scientific Works. 



It CA.) 1>« tMrt ft d« M lUNrl«aUoa»ralii d*ui praeto de U Mdattoa 
«ttl r«fll oe(l« Indastrie, pM A. Trabochol. 9ro^ ayec tl flf. Paris, 1841 . • IS 

aerel. Tralto d*ll«cti1otto M d« MafneUnne, M des AppUcaiions de oes Sclenoea a 
la Ohlmla, a la Pbjriloloffie ei aux Art*, i yola. 8to., pliu pUnchea. Parte, 1856 . • m 

Oown§9 termlaa. II «t( l*«zpOM d«s leeons qui Mot lUtM an Moaemn d*histoire nata- 
Nile el aa Consenratolre dee arte ei metiers ear TeleeVicite, le mafnetlBaae et tootes 
leore appUeatlona. Obaqae Tolome renferme lee appUcations relatives aa eqlei principal 
qal •> tfaore tralta. Lee flfwee, desetneei el grayees avw aoin, emii Intercaleee daiM 
letezte. 



Traita de nBeetrldto et da Megnetlwie. T Tola^ 8to., aveo aUaa in-fiiL Parte. 



1884 

— Tfalte eemplet da MuneHwne 8to. • S 

^— B e m e at e d*Bee tr o-Ohlmle AppUqoee aox 8eleao« MatanDei c* aox Arte. Sro. 
Pftrls,l848 S€0 

inerei(H«A») DeeAppHcattonedelVeetrieiteaUPMlMlegla. Sro. Parle, 18M 

Bftma J (A. jr«) tint Uaee in Ohemletir : a Manoal for Stodente. lime. London. 

1866 . . S IS 

' Hooeehold Ohemletry, or the Rodtanente of the Sdenee implied to evajHiaj life. 

llmo. London, 1858 • • . I IS 

BerttU«r« Traile dee bsalf par la Tole Sedie, oa dee proprietee, de la co m poe W on et de 

I'eMal des Babetanoee MetalUqoee et des OombosUUee. 8 toIs., 8to. 1ft pL Paris, 1848 8 00 

BertMoUet* Art of Dyeing and Bleaehlng bj Ure. Ore. London • . 8 00 

Beisellas* Tratte oomplet de ehlmle mlnerale, y^etale et anlmale, seeonde edition fran- 
oalse, tradult, ayec l*asientiment de I*aatear, par M. Ssslinger et P. Hoeler. Paris, 
1848-U. Vol. 1 to 6 . . . . . 18 00 

Am Oerbardt. 

I Bapport annnel sar lee progrss de la drinde, preee nt e leOO mars de chagae annee, 

a t*Aeademle des Sciences de Stockholm, tradnlt da Soedols, par Plantamoor, 8 vols. 
8to. Paris, 1841 to 1848 . . . . . .0 00 

' l^ew of Animal Ohemlstry. 8to. LondoB • . • . • 

' Use of the Blowpipe, translated bj Children. 8yo< London. (Very searoe.) • 

-<— — — Tralte de Ohlmie. Noqt. edit., par B. Talertoeu 4 toIs., gr. Sro., aveo 8 plantfiee 

Half bound, cf. Brazelles, 1841 to 1844 . . . • .18 00 

Lehrtoaeh der Ghemle. Funfte anflafa. Bds. 1->A. Dresden, 1848-48 



BIllAJrA. Tralte de U fkbricaUon da PUtlne. Sro., d*ane feoille et qaart. Paris, 1865 • S 00 

Blot* Instrnctlons pratlquee sar Pobserrations el la mesore dee proprietee optlques ap- 
pelees rotatoires, aveo Pexpose soccinct de lear application a la oUmie medicale scien- 
tifiqae et indastrieUe. Paris, 1845 . . . . . . 06 

' Precis elementaire de Physiqae. 8 Tols., 8to. Paris, 1890 . . • 00 

-^— Tralte de Physiqae Bzperimentale. 4to1s., 8to. Paris. (Very scarce.) 

' De la Polarisation de la Lumiere. 1 toL, 4to. Plandies. (Searee.) 

Bird (O.) Bements of Natural Philosoiriiy, being an Bzperimental IntrodneUon to Iha 

Btody of the Physical Sciences. 18mo., cloth . • • .8 70 

BlBCbolT* Bemeots of Chemical and Physical Oeology. Translated by Paal and Dram- 

mond. 8 yols., 8yo. London, 1864-66 . . . . 00 

Blandtlmeiit. Nonveau Manuel complet da Blanehlment, da BlancUssage, Nettoyage 
et Degraissage des Ills et Stoires de Coton, Chanyre, Lin, Laine, Sole, etc 9 toIs^ 18mo. 
Pari»ri8»^ . . . . . . . .160 

BlAelt (ir.) Practical Treatise on Brewing. 4th edit. 8to. London, 1848 . • 8 96 

Blautquart (EFrmrd.) Tralte de Photographic ear Papier. 8to. Paris. 1861 • 1 90 

Bte'srplpe* See Sakdos, Dr. J. M. 

Boncltardat* Opasculee d'Bconomie Rurale. 8to. Paris, 1861 . • • 1 00 

B«aqiiet (jr« P.) Histoire Chimique des Baux Minerales et Thermales de Tlchy. Cosset, 
VMsse, Hauterive et Saint-Torre; Analyses Chimlques des Baux Minerales de Medague, 
Chateldon, Bnif^eas et Seulllet. 8yo., 8 cartes. Paris, 1866 . . 1 T0 

BoutMlnnult* Rural BcoDomy ; in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteor- 
ology. M edition, with notss careftilhr reyised and corrected. 1 yoL, 8yo., doth, bds. 
London,184& . . . . . . . . .4 60 

B^ntet de IHon'rel* Coors de Chimle, redlge conformement aax demlers programmes 
de I'Bnseignement Sdentifique dans les Lycees, et a celui da Baccalaoreat des Sciences, 
ayec 118 grayures intercalees dans le tezte. 19mo. Paris, 1866 . . . 1 98 

Bontiffnjr* Base d*ane Nouyelle Physique, l*etat Spheroidal. 8yo. 1840 • . 1 96 

Bo'vonan (JF* B.) Introduction to Practical Chemistry. 9d edit. 19mo. • . 3 00 

Bntnde* Tables of Chemical Equiyalents. 8yo. London . » • • • 1 00 

— — ^— Dictionary of Science, Literatare, and Art. 8yo. London • • • 7 60 

Tables of SpecifloGrayity and Bqoiyalents. 8yo. . • .9 60 

— — ^— Lectures on Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manufaotaree, Dydng, Tanntaqf, 

4c., 4c., arranged by Scoflbm. 19mo. London . • .9 90 

A. JfaOUere^ 390 JBrtHidwayj JIT. IT. 



standard Scientific Work$i V 

B];ailde(W« V.) BfanaaJofChemlstTy. S rote., 870. London . • ' « iit# ' 

Breblsson (A* de). ' Nouvelle Methode Photographiqae but collodion donnant des 

epreuves instantanees ; traite complet de» divers precedes. 8vo. Paris, 1852 . . 1 M - 

' Traite Complet de PhotoKraphle sur Collodion ; repertoire de la plupsrt dea Pro- • 

cedes Connus. 8vo. -Paris, 1865 • . • . . . • . 1 00 

Brenrftter {HVr D.) A Treatise on Optids. 12mo. London, 1858 . . • ^ .^^ 

•' The Stereoscope ; its History, Theory, and Construction, with its application to the 

fine and useftil Arts and to Education. 12ino. London, 1866 . • • 1 03 

Bronnoi (A.) * The Philosophy of Physics, or Process of Creatiye Development. 8to. 

New Yorlc, 1854 . . . . . . . . 8 86 ' 

Cabait (C.) Lemons de Physique et de Chimle. 8vo., avec 28 planches. Paris, 1864 . 8 00 ^ 

Caliours (A.) Lemons de Chimie Generale Elementaire, Professees a I'Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures. Avec gravures sur bois intercalees dans le texte, et planches. 
2 vols., 18mo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . • .8.00 

Campbell. A practical Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, including the preparations 

of Substanees, am? their QoaUtative and Quantitative Analyses, with Organic Analyses. , 

12mp. . . . . . . . . . . . • • . 1 oO 

Caoutchoac^ Manu^ls-Roret, Nouveau Manuel complet du Fabrieant d'OhJets en « 

Caoutchouc, en Gutta-Percha et en Gomme Factice ; suivi de Documents Etendus sur la 
Fabrication des Tissus Impermeables, des Toiles Cirees et des Cuirs Vernis ; par M. Pan- 
lin Desormeaux. 1 vol., 12mo., avec planches. Paris, 1856 • • . 1 00 > 

CaTendisb Soclet]r9s publications already published : 

GRAHAM'S Chemical Reports and Memoirs. Scarce. 
GMELINS. Handboolc of Chemistry. Vols. 1 to la, 8vo. 
LEHMAN'S Physiological Chemistry. 8 vols, and atlas. 

Life. and Works of Cavendish. ^ 

Li^ and Works of Daltom. 
BISCIIOFF. Chemical Geology. 2 vols. 
Subscription, $7 per annum. 

dualmers (C») Thoughts on Electricity, with notes of Experiments. 8to., doth. 

Edinburgh, 1851 . . . . . . . . 1 60 

Clieinlcal TedmolosyS ^' Chemistry applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. 
By Professor Knapp anaDrs. Ronoids and Richardson. 8 vols., 8vo. (vol. 1, 8nd edit.), 
illustrated with 776 woodcuts and 14 plates. London, 1848-55 . . . 18 00 

The vols, can be had separately. ■ 

Vol. 1. Fuel and its Applications (Coal, Gas, Oil, Spermaceti, Ac), and their application 

to purposes of illumination, Lighthouses, &c.. Resin, Wax, Turpentine, Peat, Wood, 

Stoves, &C.4 &c., in 2 parts, 8vo., with 438 engravings and 4 plates. Price $9 00. 
Vol. 2. Glass, Aium, Earthenware, Cements, &c., &c.. Manufacture. 8vo., with 214 

engravings^ and one plate. Price $4 00. 
Tol. 8. On those branches of Chemical Industry, Indnding the production of Food, and 

related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, Ac.) With 9 

engravings and 129 woodcuts. Price 95 00. 

dft«inlcal Society* Qnarterly Journal and Transactions of. Vols. 1 to 6, cloth . 87 60 

VoL 9, in course of publication. Subscription price, $8 UO per voL 

Cliemist (Tl&e)^ or Reporter of (%emioal Discorerles and Improvements, and Protedor 

of the Rights of the Chemist and Chemical Manufacturer. Edited by Charles and John 
Watt. 4 vols., 8vo., doth. 1840-48 . . . . . . 10 Oa 

■ « " ' A Monthly Journal of Chemical and Physical Science. Commencing October, 1858. 

Price, per year or volume . . . . . , S 60 

Cbertler (F. m.) Nouveiles Recherches sur les Feux d*Artlfice. 2me edit, 8vo., 

avec gravures. Paris, 1S54 . . . . . . . 8 86 

CbeTalier* Recueil de Memoires et de precedes nouveaux contenant la Photographle 

sur plaques metalliques et sur papier. 8vo., half bound, calf. Paris, 1847 . . 76 

Cl&eTalier (€•) Photographic sur Papier, Yerre, et Metal. Galvanoplastie. Catalogue 
universel explicatif et illustre des appareils perfectionnes. 8vo., avec 8 planches. 
Paris, 1856 . . . . . . . • tt 6% 

Olterallier. DicUonnaire des Alterations' et Falsifications des Substances Alimentaires, 
Medicamenteuses et Commerciales, avec vindication des Moyens de les Reconnaitre. 
8me edition, 2 vols., 8vo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . . 8 26 

Cll.eTalller9 Ijamyy and Roblq^uett Dictionnaire raisonne des denominations 
Chimiques et Pharmaceutiques, contenant tons les termes employes en Chimie, Ac, Ac. 
2me edit., tome ler. Paris, 1858 . . . . . . . 8 26 

Clievreal. De la Baguette divinatoire, du Pendule, dit Explorateur, et des Tables Tour- 
nantes, au point de vne d'Histoire, de la Critique et de la Methode Experimentale. 8to. 
Paris, 1854 . . . . . 1 25 

— — ^— The Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colors, and their Application to 

the Arts. 18mo., 2nd edition. London, 1855 . . . 8 TV 

De la loi du Contraste slmultane des Couleurs et de ses Applications. 8vo., et 4to. 



Atlas. Paris, 1889 . . . . . . . . 18 50 

Very scarce. 



Standard Scientifie Works. 



€ton<S») Tmllti — tfct lto»«tectw of OotI Om. 4lo. London . ,9 87 

tl><>T. PhnrvMopoo frMMolN, rodlMO pnr ordn da fouTcrnoment, atoo appendloo 

tfct r npeo t lqno, pnr OaatnaTO. 8to. Paris, 189? . . 9 SO 

Inhiiirontf . . 8 M 

CIrtsriittt, MoaTMn lUnntl Oomploi da Ooloftole, on Inttnictloni WmplMlow et dancm> 
tolrw ponr renlnnilnare, le lavto el U mooolio d«a graTorei. RooyeOe edition, ISmo^ 
A?ee • plnndMe. Paris, 1866 . O 79 

CMlMk Rooveaa Manoel de la fabrication dee OoBos, eomnrenant la f obileatloa dea 

OollBSdollatlorBsTegelales,parM. Malpeyre. Itmo. Parls,18M . .9 09 

€?*ote J (▲• jr«) Cyclopedia of Practical Eeeefpls, and collateral information in the Arts. 
MannftMtnres, Professions, and Trades ; Inciodinf Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic 
■conony; deslfned as a comptehenslTe snpiriement to the.PharmaoopcBla, and general 
book of roferenee for the Mannfactnrer, Tradesman, Amatenr, and heads of FamiUfes. 
•rd edition. 8to. London, 1866 . • M 

^••|«r(0.) Identlllesor Ught and Beat; oTOalorto and Beelridtf. 8fo. Fhlliidel- 



piSa,lM8 



ObeerratloM Meteorolofflqaes. 4to. . M 

C*«toBib« Methods de determine llnoUnalson d*ane AlfaOle Afanantee. Ho. . 88 

CHilbb (Ck A«) TOehnleal Dictionary ; or a Diotionaiy explaining the temi need in nil 

Arts and adenoos. Iteo. London, 1651 « . 8 79 

CvaUHtoSy Jr« A Manual of Bedro D/namics. 8to. London, 1817 • 1 M 

CmmJaII (J*) The Photographic Primer for the nse of beginners in the Oollodion pro esse. 

Ulwtrated with a Photographic Plctnre. id edil. limo. London, 1866 • • 91 

CBTler. Analyse de ess TraTanx snr la Physique et la Ohimle. dto. . .0 90 

JNtfrvla {P« A.) Tralte Bementaire de Phjsiqae Theorique el bperimentale, avee lea » 
Applioations a la Meteorologie el aux Arts Indnstrids. Tome ler. Atoc 800 graTWea 
snr bols interoalees dans le tezte. 870. Paris, 1856 . 8 00 

BiJton (Jolua), Life and Bdentlflc Researches oil By W. 0. Heniy. 8to. London, 1866 8 60 

-— ^^ Chemical Philosophy. StoIs., 8to. London • • • .9 90 

Bttalell (JT* 9») An Introdoction to the Stndy of Chemical Philosophy; being a prepi^ 8 00 
' ratory Tlew of the forces idiich ooncar to the prodnctton of Chemical Phenomena, ind 
edition. London, 1868 • • • • • • • .7 89 

Voy scarce. 

Bttvid (K») Methode de Pelntore appUqaee vniqaement a la Photogr^hle de Portraits. 

and edit., 8yo. Paris, 1866 . . . • • • . 80 

Btttjr (Sir K«) Chemical 'Philosophy. 8to. London • • • • 5 fiO 

— — — — Aoooont of the flalBfly Lamp for Miners. Sro. London • • « 180 

Bee KvAFP*! Technology. 

9olaBU»tte (P.) The Practice of PhotographT : a Manual for Btndents and Amatenrs. 

With a Calotype f^nttspiece. 8d edition revised. ISmo. London, 1866 • • 1 88 ' 

' The Oxymel Process In Photography. ISmo. London, 1866 . • . 80 

9e Im MlTe (A«). A Treatise on Bleetridty In Theoiy and Practice. StoIs.,8yo. 

London, 1860-6 . . . . 14 08 

^-^ (A«— A«) Tralle d*llee»Ticite Theorique et appliqne. 8 toL, 6to., avec S60 pL 

Interealees dans le texte. Pari^ 1868-1856 .4 60 

Les nombreuses applications de i*electricite anx sciences et aux arts, les liens qui Punis- 
sent a toutes les aatres parties des sciences physiqaes, ont rendu son etude Indispen- 
sable an chimlste aussi blen qtt*au physician, an geologue autant qu*au physiologiste, 
a l*ingenieur comme au medecin ; tons sent appeles a rencontrer I*electrlcite smr tear 
route, tons ont besoin de se ftunlliariser avec son etnde. Personne mietxx que M. de 
la RiTe, dont le nom se rattache aux progres de cette beDe soienoot ne ponvait pre- 
senter Texposition des connaissances acqoises en electrioite et de ses nombreuses 
applications aux sciences et aux arts. 

^BOOinii (P«) Lemons de PhyBiqae, a I'Usage des Asirirants aux Bacoalaureats et anx 

Bcoles da Oouvemement. 8 yols. 12mo. Figures interealees dans le texte , • 8 61 

Hescluuiips* Art (1*) de Formuler, contenant: les Principes Elementalrefl de Phar- 

macie, etc. 1 vol., 18ino., avec 10 figures interealees dansle texte. Paris . . 1 86 

DMieioizeawx* Memotre but la Orlstalllsation et la Structure Interieure du Quarta. 
8yo., plus 4 pi. Paris, 1856 . .- . . . • • 

llesoii8re* Tralte de Photographie sur Toile, dernier Perfectlonnement. 8to. Paris, 1866 79 

Dlndert. Manuel Operatoire de photographic snr collodion instantane. 8to. Paris, 1864 616 
- Renseignements Photographiques Indispensables a tons. 8tOm do 8 fenilles. 

Paris, 1866 . . . . • .196. 

9044 (Cl«) The Curiosities of Industry and the AppUed Bdenoes. 8to. London, 1864 . 1 01 

Honirs* Noureau Manuel Coroplet de donure et d*argenture par la methode dectro- 
chimlque et par dmple immersion par M. M. Selmi, de Yalecoor^ Malpeyre, etc. NouT. ^ 
edit., tree angmentoe, omee de figures. 18mo. Paris, 1866 . • • 06 

mt. JBaWiere^ 900 Broadttmyj JIT. IT* 



Standard Scientific Works. 



(If. "W*) The Dtttribntion of Heat orer the SnrftMse of the Globe, llhislrmled hf * 
isothermal, Thermic Isabnormal, and other Oarves of Temperature. 4to., with map. 
London, lw8 . ' . . • • • 5 M 

Ihi ]iol0"lfte JBioliA on Animal llectricitj, by Benoe Jonee. 8to. London, ISM • 1 H 

Dnliaiiael de IHoiiceau. Traite de la Fabrique dee ManoBuvres poor lee TaiMeanz 

ou I'art de la Gorderle perfectionne. 4to. Paris, 1747 . . . • 8 Of 

Dabmnfkiit. Art of Distillation and RecUflcatlon. ISmo. London. (Veiy Boarae) ^ 

Dnaaas and Boassinffanlt* The Obemical and Plijsiological Balanoe of Orfanio 

Nature : an Essay. 12uio. . . . • • . • 1 00 

Dv Moncel (Tla*) Projection dee Principauz Phenomenea de TOpUqae a I'aide dee i^ 

pareils de M. Duboscq. #8to. Paris, 1855 . . . . .00 

— — — - Expose des Applications de rSlectricite. Tomeler. Notions TeGhnologiqaesSma 

edit., 8to., avec 8 jd. Paris, 1856. (Cette edition aura deux toIs peut>etre memo trois) 1 SS 

(jr») Essai de Statlque Ohimique dee Btres Organises. Sme edit. Paris, 1848 • 1 Of 

Memoires de Ohimie. Avee 7 Planohee. 8vo. Paris, 1848 . « • 1 M 

Tralte de Ohimie appliquee aux Arts. 8 vols, and 4to atlas. 8to. Paris, 1828-4i8. 



Teiy scarce • • Of Of 
Edition de Bnixellee. 8 toIs. and 4to atlas • • • » 00 00 



IHinil (ifl*) History of the Steam Jet as applicable to the Ventilation of Ooal lOnei. fro. TS 

Jtaplals (P*) Tralte des Liqueurs et de la DlstiUatltrn des AIcools, on le Llquorlste et le 

DistiUateur Modernes, oontenant, etc. 2 vols., 8to. VersaiUes, 1856 . • • t ff 

IMurand (Fang'*) NonveUe Theorie Physique ou Etudes Analytiquef ear la Physique 

et sur les actions Ohimique fondamentales. 8vo. Paris, 1854 . • • ff 

Bneres* Nouveau Manuel comj^et de la Fabrication des Encres, teSlea que Bncrei a 

Bcrire, OhinOfdeOouieur aMarquer letLinge Ac. 18mo. Paris, 1855 . .100 

EtoflV»s Imprlniees* Nouyeau Manuel Oomplet du fabrlcant d'EtolTes Imprlmeet et 

da Fabricant des papiers peints, par L. 8. le Normand. 18mo. Paris, 1856 . • ff 

AxlilMtlon of 1851 (Lectures on the Results of the Great,) dellTered before the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce (Dr. Whewell, Profeieor Ansted, and 
others). 2 vols., post 8yo., each . . . . • • • 8 tf 

FArada|r(W.) Chemical Manipolations, bebug Inatmotlona to Stndenti to Ohemliliy. 

8yo. London, 1827. (Very Scarce.) . . . . about 7 Of 

■ Experimental Researches in Electriel^. 8yo]s.,8TO. London, 1840-50. .18 80 

The Suliject-matter of a Course of Six Lectures on the Non-metallic Etomentt, 



ISmo., doth. London, 1858, . . . • 1 11 

VftU (jr«) Douse lecons de Photograi^e. Description de precedes simples et Ikclles, an 
moyen desquels on obtient, presque infallliblement, des eprenyes sur yerre et paj^er. 
18mo. • , aflS 

P«a et ClieTaller* Manud du Physicien preparateur, on description d'on cabinet de 

Physique. 2 vols., 18mo., with an atlas of 88 plates. Paris, 1858 . . . 8 18 

Fancber (!«•) Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals, and on the DemoniM- 

lation of Child in Sereral Countries of Europe. 8to. London, 1868, . . 78 

Caure (J. JF*) Analyse Ohimique des Eaux da departement de la Gironde. Sto. Bor- 
deaux, 1858 . . . . . 18 

PlCaler (Ij.) I/Alchimie et les Alchimistes on Bssal Historiqae et Oritiqoe ear la Philo- 

sop ie HermeUque. 2d edit. 12mo. Paris, 1856 . . . , .100 

VranecBur (Ij. B*) Elements de Technologie ou Description des precedes des Arts. 8ro. 1 28 

ft nuicisi (O* 1¥«) llie Dictionary of PracUcal Receipts : contaminf the Arcana of Trad« 
and Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Pharmaceatlcal and Chemical Preparations, Ac 
8to. London, 1856 , . . . . . 8 80 

Fresenliis (Dr.) Instruction in Chemical Analysis. Qnantitatire. Sdedit. 8to., cloth. 

1865 .4 80 

■ Instructions In Chemical, AnaSyils. (hialltatlTe. 4th edit. 8to., cloth . . 8 18 

Fresenlas et Sacc. Precis d'Analyse Ohimique quantitatlTe. 18mo. Paris, 184B. 

(JT/mMS.) 

Precis d'Analyse Chimlqne qoalitatlTe. 1 toL, 12mo., flg . Paris, 1847. (Jgpulef.) 



Wjtt (A«) Aements of Chemistry. 8to. London 



Manual of Chemistry. 12mo. London 



Gslloivajr (B.) The First Step in Chemistry : a New Method Ibr Teaahing the 
of 'the Science. 2d edit 12mo.. London, 1805 

■ ■ Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 12mo., doth • • 

■ Chemical Diagrams, on four large sheets 



.T26 
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160 
118 
118 



OalTanoplastle* Nouyeau Manud complet de Galyanoplastie, on Elements d*Electro» 
metallnrgie*, oontenant TArt de reduire les metaux a I'aide du fluide galyaniqne, etc., par 
Bmee. Augmente d*apres MM. Jacoby, Spencer, Eisner, ete. Oayrage pnblie par S. da 
VaUmnrt. S toIi., IObm. • . T . . 



Standard Scientific Works, 



<A«) Trait* SemHiUIn de nijilque EzpcrimenUIe et AppUqae«, et de Heteoror 

logto, avM on fwueil oombreux de problenies, illustre de 500 gravures sur bois iDter- 
ealect dftna le teste. 6e edIUoo, augmeotee de 902 graTures nouyeUes. ISmo. Parla, 

lOOO • • • • • • aX 9\ 



Knitpp^ Ctiemlral Technology, or Ohenitotrx apfrfled to the Arte: Tnel and it* 
AppUcalioo. 1 ToL In 8 Parte. Svo. London, 1866 • ^ 0* 

Thli le the meet recent and ooniplete work on the manu&ctnre of Gas, Ac. 

lilf^tlB^ (JounuU •f)* PobUahed in London on the 10th of every month. 
Price per year . • . • . 9 15 

6 Toll, are pvbtMied. 

Ctal«4lll (BI« A«) Traite Pratioae de Photofraphie, ezpoee complet des procedee rda^ 

tlfi an Daguerreotype. 8vo., hf. bd. cf. Pule, 1S44 • 1 M 

Ctainwi (€• F«) Intensitae Tit magnetica terreitrii ad menraranf abeolutum reyocata. 

4to. Oottinga, 1888 . . . . 1 S(- 

OavArret (JF*) De la Chaleor produlte par lee Itret Yiyanti. ISmo., ayec 41 figures 

dam le teste. Paris, 1860 . 1 61 

Ctorliardt. Introduction a TEtode de la Oblmto par le 8y8t«me Unltalre. 12mo. Paris, 

IvMO . • . • . • • • ajL v^ 

— Precis de Ohlmie Orgaoique. S Tu)«.. 8yo. Paris, 1844 . . . 4 OC 
In half calf ... ..... 5 0( 

— Traite de Ohimie Organlqoe. 4 vols., 8yo. Paris, 1866-6 . 10 OC 



*m 



de Traite est une suite a Derselius. Ce celebre chimiste etant mort ayant d'ayoir pa 
terminer son ouyrage, U. Oerhardt, ancfen professeur de chimle a MontpeUier, s'est 
charge de terminer son travail et de le mettre au courant de la science actuelle. 

— — Aide-memoire pour TAnalyse Chimlque. 12mo. Paris, 1862 . . 79 



Ctorluirdt et Cliiaiieel* Precis d' Analyse Ohimiqoe. Iflmo., avec 48 gravures. Paris, 

Ittoo . . . . .2 S3 

dOTer (R* HI*) A BCaoual of Bementary Ohanistiry : being a dass-book. Dlustrated. 

ISmo. London, 1866 . . . . • . « . 9 uO 

Ctaiellll* Handbook of Qhcmisiry. Vol. 1 to 6, Inorganic Ohemlstry . . • 14 00 

" " VoL 7 to 10, Organic Chemistry, each vol. . . 4 A 

The work, will be completed in 12 vols. (Oavendish Society Publications.) 

doebel* nuunnaceaUsobe Waarenkunde, mifc lUuminirten Kupfem. 8 vols., 4to. Xise- 

naoh, 1860 . . . 10 00 

Ck»r« (Cr.) Theory and Practice of Electro-Deposition, including every known mode of 

depositing metals, etc. Svo. London, 1866 . . . . . 99 

C^orl&aiia. Unfrequented Paths in Optics. Part 1. Light ftrom a Pin-hole. Part 2. Light 

from a Fissure. Svo. London, 1856 . . ' . . . . 1 2ft 

GralUUlI* Elements of Chemistry ; including the application of the Science in the Arts. 

fiy T. Graliam, F.R.S. L. A E., Professor of Chemistry at University College, London. 

Sd edition, entirely revised and greatly enlarged, copiously illustrated with Woodcuts. 

VoL 1. 186«) . . . . . . . . S 00 

Vol. 2. London and New York, 1857 . . . . • 4 00 

Hiis work, which ranlu amonj; the first on the sut^ject, is now complete. 
■■ Chemical Catechism. Svo. London . . . . , 4 75 



Qregory CWin.) Elementary Treatise on Chemistry. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1856 . ■ 1 60 

■ Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry. For the use of Students. 8d edition. 12mo. 

London . . . . . . . 1 75 

Handbook of Organic Chemistry, for the use of Students. 4th edition, corrected 



and much extended. l2mo. London, 1S56 . . . . . b 62 

Clrlffin, Treatise on the Use of the Blowpipe. 18mo. London. (Scarce.) 

Grtflln (J. J.) Chemical Recreation. Div. 1, post Svo. . . , . 60 

Gl*iffll.lft(T.) Chemistry of tlie Four Seasons. 12mo. London, 1868 . . .2 25 

droTe (1¥. R.) On the Correlation of Physical Forces. 8d edit. Svo. London, 1866 . 2 26 

Ch*llirer (Ij. A«) Principes de Philosophie Physique pour servir de base a la Motaphy- 

sique de la Nature, et a la Physique Experimentale. Svo. ' Paris, 1845 . . 1 75 

Gnlbourl.* Histoire naturelle des drogues simples, ou Cours 'l^istoire naturelle professe 
a I'Ecole de Pharmacie, quatrieme edition, augmentee. 4 vo. , 8vo., avec 600 fig. inter- 
caJees dans le texte. Paris, 1849 . . . . . . . 7 50 

. Half bound in Paris . . . . . 9 50 

[Cet ouvrage, que tous les pharmaciens considerent comme un Vadef^n/ucmn de pre- 
miere necessite, parce que la grande exactitude apportee par I'auteur dans la descrip- 
tion des drogues leur permet de distinguer les diverses especes et varietes qui se rencon- 
trent dans le commerce, ainsi que les falsifications qu'on leur fait subir. Cette quatrieme 
edition a ete soumlse a une revision generaile, et les augmentations ont ete tellement 
importantes, qu*on pent la considerer comme un ouvrage entlerement nei^. C'est un 
Ovwa complet d^ histoire nahtreUe pharmacetUique et nwUeaU, que lea medecina 
cohsulteront toc^ours arec fhilt.] ' 

Gnltard* Histoire de PElectricite. 12mo. Paris, 1864 . . . . 1 00 

Hunaey* Lectures on Chefnlstry. Svo.- London . « •» * • 8 60 
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0«rAjr <R« !¥• Iff*) Incidentel Bemarln on some prlndplaB of Light \ bdng Plurt 8 of 

an Bisay on Vision. 8to. London, 1856 . . . . • 1 09 

H«rdwicli (T. r«) A Bfannnl of Pliotograptalc Ohomlrtiy, IndodSng Um Pnefcioo of 

the Collodion ProcoM. Sd edition. 12ino, oloth. London . • • S 00 

H«rrl« (Sir IF. 8.) KndimenUiy Treattie on CkaTuilnn, and the general prineiidet 

of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. 12mo., illustrated, doth . • . 00 

Haasal (A. H.) Food and tta AdnlteraUona. With 109 Uliutratlona. 8to. London* 

1806 . . . . .880 

Heailft* Photography. A New Treatise, theoretical and practical, of the P ro e ewwi and 

Uanipolations on Paper and Glass. 6to. New York, 1806 . . . . 1 00 

HMlley (JFolin). Practical Treatise on the Working and VentUatton of Goal Minee; 

with soggestions for Improvements in Mining. 8to., doth . . • • 8 75 

Hemimlfe (T* H.) The OoUodton Process. 4th edition. ISmo. London, 1805 • 80 

Henry (HF*) Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 8 rois., 8to. London • • 10 00 

Herillis(A«) Traitede Photographic snr Collodion Sec Se edition. 18mo. Plarls,1868 80 

XtlOrkt^B* Treatise on the Electric Telegraph. 12mo. London, 1868 . 00 

niMda (Dr. !¥•) The Harmonies of Physical Science in rdatlon to the Hlghor Senti- 
ments, with Obsenrations on the Stody of the Uedlcal Sciences, and the Moral and Scien- 
tiflc Relations of Medical Life. Fcap. Svo. London, 1808 . • • • 80 

H««f er (!■'•) Nomenclature et classification chimiques, sulvies d*un leziqne historique et 
qrnonymique coroprenant les noms andens, les formules, les noms noaveauz, le nom et 
la date de la deconyerte des principauz produits do la chlmle. 18mo., ayec tahleanT. 
Paris, 1846 . . . • . . .0 75 

Kacfer* Hist, de Chlmle depuis les temps les pins recnles Jnsqn'a nosJowB. 8 Tols., 8vo. 
Paris, 1842. (Very scarce.) ....••• 

n««d (€•) A Practical Treatise on Wanning Bnildhaga by Hot Water, on YentOstlon, Ao. 

8d edition. 8to. London, 18S6 . . . . • 8 85 

KmkiMS (T«) On the Atmospheric Changes which prodooe Bain and Wind. 8d edit. 

OTO. • . . • . . • • .100 

Bvpkinsoii (J.) The Working of the Steam Engine Explained by the Use of the Indi- 
cator. 8to. London, 1864 . . . . . . • 1 00 

Horsley (J* A.) A Catechism of (}hemlcal Philosophy; being a ftuniliar expoaltloa of 

the Prindples of Chemistry and Physics. 18mo. London, 1800 • • • 8 00 

KouBeau* Physique du Gl<>be et Meteorologle. 18mo., with plates. Brussels, 1804 . 08 

Ho^Brmrd (Luke.) Seven Lectures on Meteorology. ISmo. London, 1848 . .100 

Hoirlett (R*) On the various methods of Printing Riotographio Plctores upon pmier, 

with suggestions for their preservation. 12mo. London, 1806 . • . * 81 

ttmit (Robert)* Researches on Light. 8vo. London, 1844 . 8 00 

' niotography : a Treatise on the Chemical Changes produced by Solar Badiatlon, 

and the production of Pictures from Nature. 18mo., do. London . . • 1 75 

nnrraiuCa Histoire des Falsifleations des Substances Allmentahres et Medloamentensea, 
precedee d*une Instruction Elementaire sur PAnalyse, et suivie des Essais et Analyses 
(inalitatives pour Reconnaitre Instantanement les produits Chimiques usites en niar- 
macie, dans les Arts et dans l*Industrie. 1 vol., 8vo. Paris, 1866 . . . 1 75 

Bn^rganlc dtemlvtr jr (First Outlines of). ISmo. London . 1 85 

Ifladone €to«irr«y Sain f-H llair«* Lettres sur les Substances Allmentahres et par^ 

ttcullerement sur la Viande de ChevaL 18mo. Paris, 1860 . . . . 08 

IllvstrateA Standard Scientific urorks (Library of), beantUhny printed and 
Illustrated. Original London editions at the price of the Reprints : 

nuller*8 Principles of Pt^cs and Meteorology. With 680 woodcnti and 8 odored 

engravings. 8vo. • . • . 4 00 

Dyelnbacl&'s Mechanics of Machineiy and Bngineerlng. Vols. 1 and 8, with 800 

woodcuts . . . . 7 00 

Trchnolofry S or, Chemistry ai^Iled to the Arts and to Manofitetuns. 9f I>n* 

K«APP, RoHOLoa, k RiCHARDflOX. Splendidly illustrated. 8 vols., 8vo. • • 18 00 

Qneketf • Practical Treatise on the use of the Microscope. Wltii Sted and Wood 

Engravings. 8vo. 8d edition, with additions . . . • 5 00 

Grakaaa's Elements of Chemistry, with its applications In the Arts. 8d edition, 

with inumerable woodcuts. VoL I . . . . 8 00 

Fan's Anatomy of the External Forms of Man. for Artists. Edited by B. Kxox, 

MJO. 8vo., and an atias of 28 plates 4to. Plain, 80 00. Colored, . . 10 00 

Hlckol^ Architecture of the Heavens. 9th edition. Intfarely revifed. Sted 

Plates and Woodcuts • • 8 00 

Hltekell (J.) Manual of Pnetleal Anaylng. 8d edition, mndi aolargad* 8to. 

London, 1866 . • . , • 5 00 

Joknsan (JF» F« HF.) Instructions for the Analysis of SoQs, Umflatonea, tad Mammi. 

Odedlt. Umo. BdinlNur^ 1866 . , .0 00 

— — — TheChflnlitiyofOonunon HUB. Svoii. 18bu». ldlnbaigli,1865 .8 00 
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S Standard Scientific Works. 

J«haM>B (J* F. W.) BMiMBtt of Agrioallaral ObmcMrf and Ckologjr. ISno. flk 

•dtt. Londoa, 18M . S M 

^••rdAln* Phvnuieopee UDlTendle, OQ Ooiupeetai da tottiM lea PhftmiAcopees. ft vols. 

tD-«. 8«dit. Parte, 1H4V . . .6 98 

^mftm (■!•▼• #•) SeienlUla Dialojpw Intandad tor tiia IntlrMUoii and anlertatnmant of 

jroooff pflcplo. J9aio. Loodon, IvtA • . . • .0 75 

I DIalofOM oa Ohemlttry. t ▼ola. ISino. • 2 19 

^mll«B« QnelqiMf polnto de Botanee daat TAntSqaite. Phjilqiia, Meiriqae, Miuiqae. 

fivo. ParU, 18B4 . S W 

KMBitS* A Completa Coone of Ifeteorologj. With addMoiu bj 0. T. Walker. 1 toL, 

poft 8vo., pp. M4, with 15 plates., cloth boards. 1845 .105 

Kane (Sir Boberi). Bsments of Chemlstrj, theoretical and practical, fnclnding the 
moat recent dtacoveriee and applications of the Bctenoe to Bledeclne and Pharixiacy, to 
Agriculture, and to Manufkctures. Illustrated bj 2u0 woodcuts. 8yo., cloth . . 8 00 

K«mp (T* Ii«) The Phasis of Blattar ; being an Outline of the Dlscorerles and Applica- 
tions of Modern Clteiuiatry. 8 vols. 12uio. London, 1855 . • . . 00 

I Ag ricaltoral Pbyaiologj Animal and Vegetable. Vor Practical Agricoltarista. 

ISmo. fidiuburgh, 1850 . . S 60 

■^•rr (T«) A Practical Treatise on the eoltlTatlun of the Sugar Cane, and the Hanofkc- 

turing of Sugar. 12uio., cloth • . . . 1 50 

Kaup* RoBOldflf and RIcliardson* Chemistry in Its application to the Arta 
ana Manufactures : 

Vol. I. — Fuel and its Applications — Coal, Oas, Oil, Spermaceti, Ac., and their appUca- 
tton to purposes of Uiuiniuation, Lighthousea, Ac.— Resiu, Wax, Pe«t, Wood, Stoves, Ac.« 
Ac, in S ParU, 8vo., with 488 Engravings and 4 Plates . 9 01 

▼ol. IL— Glass, Alum, larthenware, Oemants, Ac, Ac., maDofactore. 8to., with 214 
Xogravings and one Plate • . . • . 4 00 

▼oL III. — On those branohes of Chemical Indust», Including the Production of Food, 
and Related to Affricultare. (Bread, Milk, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, Ac.) With 
Sugravioga and 129 Woodcuts . . . • 6 00 

JKabeU* Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. Post Svo. London, 1858 . . 1 Ou 

VoL III., embracing sugar, coffee, tea, Ac, with 7 folio coloured plates, • • 5 0<^ 

Dictionary of Arts, Commerce, and Mannfsctnres. 8to. London, . • S fiO 

(jr. Mr.) On the Elements of Ught, and their identity with those of Matter, Radi- 
ant and Fixed. Svo. London, 1888 . . . 2 00 

Laboalaye* Dictionnaire des Arts et Manufactures, de l*Agriculture, des Mines, etc. 
Ottvrage formant 2 trot forts Tolumee in 4to., et Ulustre de 8,000 grarures. Now com- 
plete . . ' . . . . 15 OC 

fjaeambre* Fabrication de la Biere et DistJ^lation des Aloools. Tol. 1 8to. (For the 2 

▼«>i8.) . . . . . . . 5 OC 

liacan (E.) Bsquisses Pbotographiquec a propos de l^Bzposltion Universelle et de la 

Ouerre d'Orient. 12mo. Paris, 1856 . . . . . . 75 

I«aBal»ert» Sur la Meteorologie 4to. . . . 25 

(6.) Cours de Physique de I'Ecole Poiytechnique. 2 vols., en 8 Parties. 8vo., 
avec 17 planches. Paris, 1886^7. (Very Scarce.) . . . . 6 OC 



(D.) Handbook of Natural PhUosophy. Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 
12mo. London, 1855 . . . . . 1 60 



The Museum of Science and Art. 10 vols., 12mo. Illustra/'xl by engravings on 



wood . m % 25 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Third Course — Meteorology ; 



Astronomy. 8vo., with 87 lithographic plates and upwards of 200 illustrations on wood, 
cloth. London, 1858 . . . . . . . 5 00 

: — r— A Treatise on Heat. 12mo. London, 1856 . . . . • 1 00 



liWatgne* Dictionnaire des Reactife Chimiques employes dans toutes le 'experiences. 

8yo. fig. Poris, 1889 . . . . . . . . 8 50 

Laurent (mr*) Precis de Cristallographie suivi d'une Methode Simple d' Analyse au cha* 

lumeau. 12mo. Paris . . . . . . . W 

lianrent (Aag«) Methode de Chimie. Precedee d*un Avis an Lecteor, par IL Biot 1 

vol., 8vo., avec figures dans le tezte. Paris, 1854 . . . . . 2 00 

I<aiireilt (A«) Chemical Method, Notation, Classification and Nomenclature. Trans- 
lated by OdUng. London, 1855 . . . . . . . 8 60 

(Cavendish Society Publication.) 
il^a Gray* Nouveau Traite de Photographic sur papier et sur rerre. 8to. Paris, 1881 . ItV 
I<elunaiui« Physiological Chemistry.. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. Philadelphia, 

1850,. . . .0 00 

— Chemtoal Physiology. Translated by J* C. Morris. Philadelphia, 1850 . . 2 25 

^ ■ ' I Precis de Chimie Physiologique Animale. . Tradnction da Pkofesseor Dcion. Paris, 

18{P5. 1 vol., gr. 18mo., avec fig. * . . . , . , 1 25 
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Ii'KcfHtter (8« I^«) Traite de Ohlmle Pathologlque oa Recherches ehlrak|ues sar lef 
Bulides et lea liquiches du corps humain, dans leurs rapports aveo la Fliysiolo^e et la 

Patbologie. ^70. Paris, 1842 . . . . . . . S t5 

lie Normand* L'art du distlllateur des eaux-de-vie. 2 yols., 8to. Paris, 1817 . 8 00 

Iierebonrs. A Treatise on Photography, by J. Egerton. 8to. London, 1848 . 2 60 

J«ereboiirs et Seeretan* Traite de Photographie. 5e edit. 8yo. . • . 1 00 

lievesqne* Art of Brewing and Malting. 4tb edit. 8to. London, 1847 . . 7 00 

Itlebts (JF. T«) Ohemistry and Physios, In relation to Physiology and Pathology. 8d edi- 
tion. 8yo. . . . . . . . . . 76 



NoaveOes Lettres sax la chimie, tradoites par Oharles Gerhardt. ISmo. Paris, 



looS ■'• > • • • • • • •" iw 

— — Letters on Chemistry. 12mo. London . • • • • 8 00 

■ Researches on the Ohemistry of Food. 8yo. London. • • .1(98 

Principles of Agricultural Chemistry, with special reference to the late researches 



made in Inland. 8yo. London, 1866 . . . . • . 1 18 

Handbook of Organic Analysis, containing a detailed account of the yarions 



methods used in determining the elementary composition of Organic Substances. Edited 
by Hoibnan. Post 8yo., woodcutt. London, 18CH3 . . ' . 

Xilebls and Kopp's Annuid Report of the ProgreM of Chemistry, Ac 4 toIs., cloth. 
IS68. (To be continued. ) ....... 

IilKlit t It Nature, Sources, Effects, and ApplicaUons. Illustrated by a Photograph. 18mo. 
Loudon, 1866 . . . . . . . • .1 

IiOiiff(C.A*) Practical Photography on Glass and Paper. 2d edit. 18mo. Sewed. 186tt. 

LiOve (T«) The Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, and Scouring, Ac. 12mo. London, 1864 

I«ow (Dawifl)* Au Inquiry into the Nature of the Simple Bodies of Chemistry. 8d edit. 
8yo. Lond%)n, 1866 * . * . . . • • • • 

Ijoivte. Principles of Organic and Physiological Chemistry, by D. Breed. 8yo. Fhila- 
del^ia, 1868 . • . • . . . . . • • 

Biftc]Le]izie«<€«) One Thousand Prooesses in Manufactures, and Ezperhnents In Chemlf- 

8yo. London, 1826. Half bd. . • . • • • • 

•— — — Theory and Experiments in Chemistry. 6yo. London, • • • • 

ncGavley <ReT« J*. IV.) Lectures on Natural PhllosopAiy. 8 yols. 8yo. London, 
1860. lUlfbd. • . . . 

IHala^iitl (F.) Leoons de Chlmie Agricole, Professees in 1847. 18mo. Paris, 1866 

■ (JF.) Lecons Elementaires de Chimie. 2 yols. 12mo., ayeo 104 figures IntercalMS 

dans le texte. Paris, 1868 ....... 

HEarcet (HV.) On the Composition of Food, and how it is Adulterated ; with practleal 
directions for its analysis. 8yo. London, 1856 . . . • • 

Hf arters* Ilsquisse dWe nouyelle classification Chimique des Corps. 4to. . • 

———'*• Combustion de la yapeur alcoolique et etheree, autpur d*un fil de Platine. 4to. . 

-~— — Sur la theorie Chimique de la Respiration et de la Chaleur AnimaL 4to. • 

marttns (A^) Handbuch der Photographie. Dritte auflage. 8yo. Wien, 1863 

Blatl&er (JFame*)* Coal Mines, their Dangers and Means of Safety. 8yo., woodcuts. 

London, 1868 . . . . . ... . . 1 18 

Rlattenct* Cours Special sur TlnducUon, le Bfagnetisme et sur les rdaliona autre la force 

Magnetique et les Actions Moleculaires. 8yo. Paris, 18Cf4 . . . • 1 60 

HaSteacci et Savl* Traite des phenomenea Electro-Pbyslologiques des animauac. 

8yo. Paris, 1844 . • . . . . . . 8 09 

in[att]ie\irs (HV.) Compendium cfChts Lighting. 18mo. London • , .186 

Historical Sketch and Origin of Gas Lighting. 12mo. London • . 8 86 

raemolres d' Agriculture, d*Economie Rurale et Domettique, publics et par la Sodete Im- 
perials etCaitrale d* Agriculture. Anneel864. lere partie, 6yo. Paris, 1866 . 150 

Mcffsier. Obseryations sur les grandee Chaleun, la Secheresse, ete., de la Sehie a Paris, 

4to. Pendant 1798 • . . . . . . • • 60 

JHetealfe (S* T.) Caloric ; its Mechanical, Ohymloal, and Vital AgenoiM in tht Pheno- 
mena of Nature. 2 yols., 8yo. . . • • • • • 10 00 

JHlalbe* Chimie appliquee a la Physlologle et a la Therapeutiqo*. 8to. Paris, 1860 • 8 69 

iSOler (HV. -A«) Elements of Chemistry, Theoretloal and Fraettcal, extondTelj Uliis- 

trafced. 8 yols. Syo. London, 1866-67 • • • • • 14 00 

Just Completed. 

Minar (JFames)* Moments of Chemistry. 8yo. London • » • 8 70 

BUller (HV.) (Cashier to the Bank of England^ Decimal Tables nsedattheAaak of 

England, for reducing Gross weight of Child and Slyer to Standard. 4to. London, 1864 1 80 

Ballon (in. JB.) Etudes de Chimie O^aniqne fUtes en Toe dee Applicatl<»ui Fhyilolo- 

logiqnee et Modicales. 8yo. LiUe, 1849 . . . . . . 15 

JOr. BaiUiere, 990 Broudwuy^ JIT. IT. 
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niton (W* B*) 1>M PhraofMoas qal m p r>di i i wot d» niiiit ael de FAm el da Se et ^te 

leur Oon«cqueDc««, lodiutrlellM. 6to. Parte, 186A • • . • M 

lltrliell ( I •) Maooal of PractlcAl AMajrloff, iDtended for the «« of MeUDarfMs, 
Cup- mi 11*1 of Mines, and k^nmytr* Id fenerel. With a ooploui table, for the parpoee ai 
a«vertaining io Amejs of Uuld and Silver the preciee amoant, In oonoee, pemiyweii^tav 
and grain*, of noUe metal contained la one ton of ore, flron a giyen qaantitf « 1 voL, 
8vo. tod edit. London, 10M • . . . . 5 00 

TreatlM on the AdaJteratloni of Food, and the CBieBileal meani empiojed to 






delect them. Containing Water, Floar, Bread, M Uk, Cream, Beer, Older, mwBs, Bpirit- 
notM Uqttore, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Sugar, Hone/, Loaenges, Cheese, TinMar, P^dea* 
Anchovy Saooe and Paeta, Gateop, Olive (Salad) 00, Pepper, Mnitaid. Umo. Lon- 
don, lo4tf • • • • m *■ OV 

Kolipi*. Tralte de Tdegraphle Beetrlqaa. Sro., and aUaa. Parte, 18M • 8 19 

m Repertoire d'Optlqoe. 4 vote^ Svo. Parle, 1849-00. (Very icaroe.) • # 

n[*relie«d(«*) liaa/ on Inebriating Llquon and Distillation. 8to. London .415 

JH^rflt (€•) A Treatise on Chemistry applied to the Maanfoetore of Soap and OaaiWen. 

New edition. 8to., woodcaU. Philadelphia, 1866 . • d M 

Hvlder (G« J«) The Chemlstnr of Vegetable and Anteral Phjilolosj, with Intro- 
ductloD and notes bj J. B. W. Johnston, and iwentj lUnatrat&ona, odMed and plain. 
8to., cloth ■ • ••■ • • • • • 

Haller. Principles of Physics and Meteorology. Dlostrated with 600 Woodevli, and S 
oolored plates. 8to. London, 1847 •••••• 

Varptajr (Rot* B«) Elementary Principles of the Theories of Beetrieity, Heat, and 
Molecular Actions. Part I. 8to. Cambridge (En^and), 188S 

BIvrpliT (P«) Rudiments of the primary forces of OraTi^, MagneCiam, and BteetrlcMy 
in their Agency on the Hearenly Bodies. 8to. London, 1880 • • • 

BEvrrajr* Byetem of Chemtetry, 4 toIs., 8to. London • • • • 

—^—^— Sketch of Chemtetry. 18mo. London • • • • • 

—^—^— Manual of Chemical Experlmente. Itoio. London • • • • 

—^—^— Chemical Tables and Diagrams. 8to» London • • • • 

— Elements of Chemtetry. 4 vols., 8to. London • • • • 

Bi«spr«tt.(]>r« S«) The Use of the Blowpipe, tai the dnaUtatir* and QnaotltatlTe 
Examination of Minerate, Ores, Pumaoe prodocta, and other netallic comhinitlona. 
By Platner. 8to., cloth . . . . • • 8 00 

— Chemistry Theoretical, Practical, and Analytleal, aa applied and relaling to tka 

Arts and Manufactures. Royal 8to. DIt. 1 and S. iJondon, 1866. Each . . 8 08 

Each dlTlsion of this fine work contains 4 portraits (engraved on steel) of the BMMt 
celebrated chemlstr. 
Wm be completed in abont 6 dlTteiona. 

Napier (J.) Manual of Electro-Metallnrgy. Post 8to. 1868 • . . 1 00 

A Manual of the Art of Dyeing. 8to, with Ulustrationt. London, 1868 . 8 86 

If enbit (J* G.) On Agricultural Chemistry, and the Nature and Properties of PeniTlan 

Guano. 8d edition. 8to. London, I860 . • . . . 1 85 

Ntnbet (W.) Dictionary of Chemtetry. 18mo. London • . 8 60 

Nicollet (B[») Atlas de Physique et de Meteorologie Agrieolee. Chrand ln*foL, de 18 pL 

col., aTec tableaux et texte. Paris, 1866 . . . . . • . 18 60 

Noad (U. m.) A Manual of Electricity, inelnding OalTanism, Magnetism, Dlamagne- 
tism, £lectro-Dynamlc8, Magneto-Electricity, and the Electric-Telegraph. 4th edition, 
entirely rewritten. Part I. Electricity and Galvantem. 8vo. London, 1866. . 5 00 

•— — — — Chemical Manipulation and Analysis Qualitative and Quantitative. With an intro- 
duction explanatory of the general princi^ee of Chemical Nomenclaton, 4«. 8to^ 
London, ISdS ....••••. 

■ "■ Lectures on Chemtetry. 8vo. London . . • • , 
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160 


100 
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Normandy* Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. Post 8to. Lcmdon, 1860 . 

A Practical Treatise on Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. By 

Rose. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1848 •••••. 

An Introduction to ditto, 8vo. London 



4Hrflla (]fl* P.) Elements of Modern Chemistry. 8vo. London • • • 

<>ttley(W.€.) Dictionary of Chemtetry and Mineralogy. 8to. London • . 

Paris (J* A.) Elements of Medical Chemistry. 8vo. London . • . 

Pamell. Treatise on Dyeing and Calico Printing. 8vo. London 

■ Elements of Chemical Analyste, Qualitative and Quantitative. Ovo. London. 1845k 

Reduced to ........ . 

-^— ^— Applied Chemistry in Manufactures. Vote. 1 and 2. 8vo. London. Each 
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Payen, Conrs de Chimie Appllquee,profes8e a PScole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, 
et an Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. Redige par Dellisse et Poinsot, Ire partie : 
Chimie Organique. 8vo., avec atlas folio de 60 planches. Paris, 1847 

jr. JBaiUiere^ 390 JBroaduHBy^ JV. T'. 
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. Pa.T«v* Pr^l« de Ohimle lodostrielle, a VxuMg^ des Ecoles preparatoirM am Proftf 
sioDB Industriellet des fabricantB, et des ai^riculteors. 8d edit. 8to., arec atlas de 
planches in 8vo. Paris, 1855 . . . . . . . 4 60 

' Payen «t Ricliard. Precis d'Agriculture Uieorique et pratique. 2 Tols., 8to. 

' Paris, 1861. . . . . • • • • 

Peckston (T« S«) Treatise on the Manufacture of Gas. Svo. London 
Peclet (E.) Traite elementaire de Physique. 4me edition. 2 yols., 8yo., atlas, Paris, 1847 
■ Traite de la Chalenr, consideree dans ses applications. Troisieme edition entiere- 

I ment refondue. Un atlas de 122 planches et on toL de tezte. Liege 

I Do., 2 yols., 4to., et atlas. Paris ...... 

' Le supplement separement, 1858. 4U). ..... 

Pelonze* Traite de I'Eclalrage au GtaM tire de la Houifle, des Huiles, de Resines, eto. 

1 ToL, 8to., et 24 pL (Scarce.) ....... 

Peloiiz et Fremy* Traite de Chimie generale, comprenant les applications de cette 

Science a 1' Analyse Chimique, a I'lndustrie, a TAgrlculture, et a PUistoire Naturello. 

2nde edit. Tomes 1 a 5 et atlas. Paris, 1854-^ . . . . . 12 00 

n J aura un 6e yoL, qui sera donne gratis. 

^— — — Abr^e de Chimie. Troisieme edition, conforme aux nouyeaz programmes de 
Tenseignement scientiflque des Lycees. 8 yoL, grand 18mo., ayec 174 figures intercalees 
dans le texte. Paris, 1855 ....... 

Nottons Gtenerales de Ohimle. Un beau yolume imprime ayec luxe, accompagne 



8 75 

7 75 

8 75 


12 60 

17 50 

225 



d*un Atlas de 24 planches en couleur, cartonne. Paris, 1858 . . . 5 60 

Peltier (A«) Meteorologie. Obseryatlons et Reoherches expertmentales. 8yo. 

Paris, 1840 . . . . . . . . 2 CO 

Pereira* Leotm«s <m Polarised Light. Second edition, greatly enlarged from materials 

left by the author. Edited by Prof. Powels, of Oxford. i2mo., woodcuts. London, 1854 2 25 

rawTi Traite theorique et pratique de IMmpression des tlssus. 4 beaux yol., 8yo.,ayec 
165 figures et 429 echantiUons d'eioffes, intercales dans le texte, et accorupagnes d*un 
atlas de 10 pi. 4to., grayees en taille-douce, dont 4 sont coloriees. Ouvrage auquel la 
societe d'encouragement a accorde une medaille de 8,000 fir. Paris, 1846 . . 17 OO 

PMannaLCeutlcal Journal and Transactions. Vols. 1 to 15. Half bound. London, 

1841 to 1856 . . . . . . . . 60 00 

Annual Subscription (published monthly) . . . . . 8 75 

PlftarmaeopsDla. The New London, including also the Dublin and Bdlnbur^ Phar- 
macopeias by J. B. Neyins, M.D. 8yo. London, 1861. . . • . 5 00 

Plilllipn (J. A») Oold Mining and Assaying; a Scientific Guide for Australian Emi- 
grants. 12mo. With woodcuts, London, 1852. . . . . . 1 00 

. Manual of Metallurgy. Post 6yo. New edit. London, 1864. . . . 8 Tl^ 

Plillltpe (R«) A Million of Facts of correct data and elementary constants In the 
entire circle of the Sciences, and on all suljects of speculation and practice. New edit. 
12mo. 1856. . . • . . . ... .898 

PJftiloMophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, from 1825 to 1851, 

inclusive, forming 25 yols. 4to. Half bound in Russia ... 180 00 

(Published price, £70 unbound.) 

Piesse (S*) The Art of Perfumery, and the Method of obtaining Odors of Plants ; 
with instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented Pow- 
ders, Odorous Vinegars, DenMfrices, Pomatums, Gosmetiques, Perfiuned Soap, Ac. 
With appendix, kc. Crown Svo., cloth. London, 1856. . . . • S 85 

Plattner (C* F«) Tableau de Caracteres que presentent an Ohalumeau les alcalis, les 
terres et les oxydes metalliques, soit seals, soit ayec les reactifiu Traduit de PAUemand 
par Sobrero. 4to. Paris, 1848 . . . . . . . 50 

The Use of the Blowpipe in the Qualitatiye and Quantitatiye Bxamtnatfon of 

Minerals, Ores, furnace products, &c. 8yo. London, 1850 • ' . 8 OO 

PoiHSOn (Si. D.) Theorie Mathematique de la chalenr. 8yo. 1886 . .0 60 

Pouillet. Elements de Physique Experimentale et de meteorologie. 7me edition. 

2 yolumes, Svo. de texte et uu volume de 40 pi. Svo., 4to. Paris, 1856 . . 4 60 

Pre c.Ml (J • J.) Technologische Encyclopsedie oder alphabetisches handbnch der Tech- 
nologie der Teclmischen Cheniie und des Maschinenwesens. Vols. 1 to 18. 8yo., and 
plates fol. ......... 

Prideaux (T. S») On Economy of Fuel, particularly with reference to Seyerbaatory 

Furnaces for the Manufacture of Iron, and to Steam Boilers. 12mo., cloth . • 80 

Proiit (W*) Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, etc Svo. London . . 4 50 

Qnetelet(A«) Positions de Physique. 8yols. 18mo. Brussels, 1884 . * S 00 

Hammeleberg' (C\ f.) Lehrbuch der Stochlometrie and der Allgemeinen thcoreti- 

sehen chemie. Svo. Berlin, 1842 . . . . . . 1 75 



Anfangsgrnnde der quantitatiyen Mineralogisch, and MetaUargisch, anaytisdien 



Chemie durch Beispiele erlautert. 8yo. Berlin, 1845 ■. . . . 1 75 

Leisfaden ftir die Qualitatire Ohemische Analyse, mil betonderer Backskht aof 



H. Rose, Handb. der aaalyt. Chemie. 8yo. Berlin, 1848 . . . • 75 

M. BaiUUre, 390 Hroadway^ JT. Y. 
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ipttll (F* ▼•) Nmtcmi ^jritaBM <!• Otlmte Organli|a«, fbnde nv 4e ooarellM 
mcthodw d'obMrrattons, praeeiJe d*an Trmlt« eonptok nir l*ut d'obMrrcr, de iiiaiii]ialer 
en grand et en petli, dan* le Uboratoire et sur le porte-o(4«( dtt microscope. Denzletne 
edliion, entlerenient refondoe, accompagnee d*un alia* ln-4 de 90 planchee de flgaice 
deMlneet d'apret nature, graveet et colorieet aveo le pliu grand soln. 8 rola^ 8ro., atlae 
dio. Paris, 1886 . . .7 51 

■ Nooveaa Bftteme de Phjilologle Tegetale et de Botaniqae, fonde ear les methodei 
d'obeervatlone dcveloppee dans le nooTcau ijetenM de ohimle organlque, aocompagne 
de flO planches conteoaot ores de 1,000 flgores d*anatjse deeslnees d*apres nature et 

STves avec le plus grand toin. 8 forts toL* 6to., et atlas de €• planfhes Parte, 
r ......... TH 

■ Le meoM Mnrnge, planches eolorlees • U M 

B««€li« Iheorle Qeoerale sar les Kffets Dynamlqnes de la Obaleor. dto^ vnc pla&die. 

18M .8 09 

BeiTMaalt (HI. H*) Ooors Bementaire de Ohlmle, a I'usage des Paonltes, des Ktablia- 
sements d*Bnselgnei«ent secoodatre, des leoles Normales ei des Icdes Indnstrielles. 4 
▼ols. 19mo. 4th edit. Paris, 18&8-4 . . .5 00 

^—^^ Benents of Oiemlstrv. Translated bj Betton and Taber. S toIs. 8to. 700 

woodcuts. Philadelphia, 1808 .7 00 

— ^^ Relattons des Bzperienees entreprlses pour detemlner les prlndpales lols et lee 
donnees numeriqnes qui entreat dans le eatool des Machines a V^[ieur. dto. Partet 
3647. (Scarce.) . . . . . . . 10 00 

— — -» Conn nementalre de Plqril4vc* 4Tols.,18niOnMi8lAis,aTecig«nsdaasletest0. 

sous presse ■•••••■•^ 

— — ^ An Dementaiy Treatise on Orystallograplnr. lUnstrated with 106 Wood bgrar* 

lags, printed oa black ground. 8to. London, 1648 • 16 

— ^ Premiers Bements de Ohtanie. 1 toL, 18aio.« avee ignies dans le teste. PiarliL 

1600 . 1 95 

Beleli«iib«eli ( Ban»ii Cliarlefi.) Physico-Pbjtiologieal Kesearchss on the Dyna- 
mics of Magnetism, Sectriclty, Heat, Light, OrystaUlsation, and Ohemism, In their Rela- 
tions to Vital Porce. The complete work, f^om the German seoend edition, with additlonst 
a preface, and critical notes, bj John Ashbnmer, M J>. 8to. With woodcuts and one 
plate. London, 1850 . . . . .SOO 

BelA (Dk B.) lUustratious of the Theory and Praetloe of VentUatton, with remarks on 

WarkningjKzelusiTe Lighting, and the Oommunlcatlon of Bound. 8to. London, 1844 . 4 00 

' Rudiments of Ohemistrj, with illustrations of the Ohemlatiy of Dally lifb. 4feh 

edit 19mo. London, 1801 . . . • • , . T5 

Bep^rtoiro de Plkaraiaele. eTolk Ovo. 1846-16B0 .TOO 

Blehftrd*«ii (C* J.) Popular Treatise oa the Wanning and Yentllation of JtalldlngK - 

16 plates. 8to., hi. cf. London, 1881 . . . . . . t 00 

Bliit«al ( 4. N«) A Guide to Painting Photographic Portraits, Draperies, Baekgroand, 

etc., in Water Color. With colored diagrams. 19mo. 1800 . . . SO 

Huberts (W. Ii.) Scottish Ale Brewer and Maltster. 8to. London .0 00 

Boberlson (HO A General View of the Natural History of the Atmosphere, fte. 9 

Tols., 8vo., cf. Edinburgh, 1806 . . . . . .9 00 

B«ee ^ll«) Tralte pratique d'analyse chimlque, snirl de tables serrant dans les analyses 
a cuculer la quantite d'ane substance d'apres celle qui a ete trouyee dans une autre 
substance ; traduit de Tallemand sur la quatrieme edition par A. J. L. Jourdan. Nou- 
Telle edition, arec des notes et additions, par M. Pellgot, professeur de chimie an Gvn- 
serratoire des arts et metiers. 9 Tois., 8to., fig. Paris, 1848 

Practical Treatise on Ohemioal Analysis, including Tables for calculations In Ana- 



lysis. With notes and additions by A. Normandy. 9 toIs., 8to., cloth. London . 10 90 

- Analytical Manual of Ohemistiy, by Griflbi. 8to. London . . . 4 70 

Ausfahrllches Handbuch der Analytlsches Ohemle. 9 vols., 8to., ht bound calf. 



Braunschweig, 1801 . . . ... . . 8 00 

Boncleur ( .4«) Manipulations Hydroplastiques. Guide pratique du doreur, de l*argen- 
teui; et du gaWanoplasUe (arec 9u figures en galTanoplastte intercalees dans le texte). 
Sre. Paris, 1806 . . . . . . 8 75 

Bimve (F* F*) Ohemistry of Dyeing. Part 1. 6to. London . • 1 00 

iiyland (A«) Treatise on Assay of Gold and Silver Wares. Postdvo. London, 1859 . 1 IB 

SAbine (£•) Magnetical Obserrations at Hobarton. Vol. 9, royal 4to. London, 1669 . 19 00 

8acc,(F.) Precis Blementaire de Ohlmle Agricole. 9eedit. 19mo. Parts, 1655 . 100 

Safety liiunpn for JninerSf etc* Knapp's Ohemioal Technology. YoLl. 1666 9 00 

Sanders (Dr« J« lTf«) Practical Manual on the Use of the Blowpipe • • 

Will be published in January, 1857. 

Santini. Teorica degli ol^ettiTi acromatici. 4to . • • . .0 50 

Sclieerer (T.) An Introduction to the Use of the Blowpipe ; together with a descrip- 
tion of the Blowpipe, characters of the important minerals. Translated by H. L. Blan- 
ehard. 19mo. London, 1856 . . . . . , • 1 00 

JBI. BaUUerey 390 Broadway^ •^^ l^ 
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8c1l«edl«V aad ]lieAl««k* The Book of Nature ; an elemeiitary introduction to the 

Sciences of Pt^sics, Astronom/, 0hemi8.try, 4c., Ac. 8yo, London, 1861 . .9 50 

' Sclirvder (Ha) Die Moleoalanrolume der Chemiscfaen Verbindungen im feeten und flue- 

' fligen Zostande. 9vo, Mannheim, 1848 « . . • • • 1 00 

k 9em1Kltrm9 Chemistry of the Imponderable Agents ; tnoladlng the Principles of Light, 
J Heat, Sleotricity, and Magnetism. 8vo. London, 1865 .... 

■ ■ ' ■ Manufacture of Sugar in tlie Oolonies. 8to. London • . . 

I .^..^-^ Klemmtary CShemlstry of the Imponderable Agents and of Inorganic Bodies. 8yo. 
f Loi^don, 1865 ...•••••« 



' ' Ohonistry no Mystery. ISmo. London « • * 

~ ~ (%V.) Magnetical Inrestigations. 8 toIs., 8to. London, 1862 
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8lb«lr (Jollll)* Directions for Testing Oane-Juice. 12mo., cloth • . 

Saiiee(A«) Instinctand Season; deduced flrom |!lectro-Biology. 8vo., cloth . • 

— — '— - Xleroents of Electro-Metallurgy. Illustrated with woodcuts. 8to., cloth • 

Smltlt (K« M«) Italian Irrigation ; being a Report of the Agricultural Oanals of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy ; addressed to the Directors of the East India Oompany. 9 yois. 
8to., and plates, folio, cloth. Edinburgh, 1866 • • • . • 

SBiltlk(D«) Practical Dyer's Guide. 8to. London • • • . 

— — — - Dyers* Instructor. 19mo., London ..••«• 

8*lljr (£•) Introduction to Rural Ohemistry. 8yo. London • • • 

■ ■■ " ■ ■ " J Syllabus of Lectures on Ohemistry. 8to. London . • <. » 

8*libcfrail« Traite de Pharmacie theorique et pratique. 8e edition. SfortsyoL Syo., 

ayec 68 fig. imprimees dans le texte. Paris, 1847 . . . . . 4 00 

■ ■ Precis elementaire de niysique. Se edit., augmentee. 1 yoL, 8yo., ayeo 18 

planches 4to. Paris, 1S44 . . . . • 1 95^ 

SuttOB ( T«) The Galotype Process : a Handbook of Photography on Paper. 8yo. Lon- 
don, 1856 ......... 70 

Sirodenboi^* Principles of iChemlstry. 8yo. London . • • . 8 00 

Tables generales des Comptes Rendos des seances de 1' Academic des Sciences, pabliees par 
MM. les secretaires perpetuels, conformement a une decision de l*Acadeinie, en date du 
13 juillet 1886. Tomes 1 a 81. 8 aout 1886 a 80 decembre 1860. 4to. Paris, 1864 . • 6 00 

Tajrdiea(A*) Yoiries et cimeUeres. 8yo. Paris, 1869 . ' . . .100 

XAte (T«) The Little Philosopher ; or, the Science of Familiar Things ; in which the Prin- 
ciples of Nature and Experimental Philosophy are Systematically Deyeloped from the 
JProperties and Uses of Familiar Things. Vol. 1. 18mo. London, 1866 . . 1 IS 

■ II (C«) Theory and Experiments in Ohemistry. 8vo. London . • • 6 60 

VlieiB»rd« Traite de Ghimie elementaire. Oe edit. 6 yoIs. Paris, 1884-6 • • 

Very scarce. 

Tliieilie (F..1X^»)' Dje Physil^ in ihre Qesiehung sur Ohemie, oder.dieJenlaen lehren der 
Pliysik, Ac. * 8yo. Leipsig, 1840 . . 

Tliomaon (T*) Practical Dyer's Assistant. 12mo. London . 

— >— — Ohemistry of Organic Bodies^Vegetables. 1 large vol., 8vo., pp. 1099, boards. 
London, 1888 ......... 

Heat and Electricity. 9d edition. 1 ycri., 8yo. Illustrated with woodcnts Lon- 



don, 1689 

" Chemistry of Animal Bodies. 8yo., doth • * 

History of Ohemistry. 9 yols. 19mo. Scarce • 

— ^ Treatise on Brewing and Distillation. 8yo. London 

— — Elements of Ohemistry. * 8yo. London . • 

■ First Principles of Ohemistry. 9 yols., 8yo. London 

— ^ Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology, Ac. 8 yols., 8yo. . 

I System of Inorganio Ohemistry. 9 yols., 8yo. London 

— — System of Ohemistry. 4 yols., 8yo. London . 
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ThOBi«oii (R« D.) Cyclopeedia of Ohemistry, Practical and Theoretical, including 
the Application of the Science to the Arts, Mineralogy, and Physiology. 8yo., with 
Illustrations. London, 1864 . . . . . . . 8 76- 

Tll«mtlkiralte (W* li«) A Onlde to Photography : Simple and Concise Directions 

for obtaining Views, Portraits, Ac. 9th edit. 12mo. London, 1866 . . .80 

Tlsard ( W, Ii«) Theory and Prsctlce of Brewing. 9nd edit. 8yo. London, 1846 • 7 60 

«— «— Brewer's JonmaL London, 1854 . • . 8 20 



Talliauseii et OaiAlsMil* Dictionnaire Technologique. Francais-Anglais-AUe- 

mand. 8 vols., 19mo. Paris 1855 . . . . 5 00 

Tanilinsan (C«) OyclopmUa of Useftd Arts, Mechanical and Ohemical, Manufactur- 
ing, Minixig and Engineering. 9 vols., 8vo., with splendid steel plates and woodcuts. 
London, IwA • • . . • . . . 19 00 

JV* JBaiUiere, 390 Broadway^ JT. I\ 
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^H et ■erell* Trait* de rart de fcrmnlar, oomprtDmat det BotioM de Phtf- 
19nio. 1861. • .115. 

Xmmer ( R •) Bleneot* of Ohemlitry, IndmUnf tbrftctnal State and prevalent Boctrinef 
orthaSctenee. 8th edit Kdtted b/ Baron Lfeblg and Dr. Gregory. 8to. cloth . 100 

Jijt^ (A«) A Dictionary of Arta, Manafacturetfr and Mines, containing a clear Exi>oritlon 
of their Principle* and Practice. 4th edit. , corrected and greatly enlarged. 9 vols., Sto., 
pp. i,07tt, and 1,60U engravings on wood, cloth. London, 1868 . • .6 80 

»— — Dictionary of Ohemietry. 8to. London • • .6 80 

ymm. Mobs* Bar lee eombinalaont fUtee par le Pyrophore. 4to. .50 

▼l*lett« rt Archambaiilt. Dlctlonualre des Analyaet ehimiqnee on Repertoire 
al|ri)abetlque den Analyse* de tons corpa natoreb et artlAclels depuls la fondatlon de 
la chlmie, avec IMndtcailon des noma dee antenri et des recuells on elles ont etc inserees. 
S vols., 8?o., a t ooL Paris, 1861 ... . 4 00 

Or half cair . . . . . . • • . 6 00 

Walker ( W.) Hm Magnetism of Ships and the Mariner's Oonipaas : being a Rndlmen* 
tary Kxiwsitlon of the Induced Magnetism of Iron in Sea-going Tessels. 12nio. Lon- 
don, lb68 • • . . . • • . 1 80 
(f* V.) et Fa«. Manipulations Bleetrotypfqnes, ou Traite de Galyanopl 



tie, contenant la DeKriptlon des Precedes les plus Paciles ponr Dorer, Argenter, Graver 
sur Culvre et sur Acier, reprodulre Ics Medaille« et les Epreuvea Daguerriennea, Metal- 
Ilser 1«8 Statuettes de PiatrCi etc., au moyen du Galvanlsme. «ne edition, ISmo. 
Paris, 1866 ......... 86 

Watoen (K«) Chemical Kssays. 6 vols., 18mo. London, 1800 . 2 60 

Wekater (J«) Bements of Mechanical and Ohemlcal Philosophy. 8to. . 8 00 

«>• (ll'« lf«) A Memoir on the Universal Portable Eudiometer, an Apparatus 
designed for researches of Philosophical Chemistry. 4to., with plate. Sandwich, 1838 . 1 00 

Weldoil(W») Hements and Laws of Chemistry. 8vo. London .8 75 

'Wertbelm. Theses presentees a la Faculte des sciences de Paris ponr obtenir le grade 
de docteor des sciences physiques. Paris 1863 ..... 
Theses de physique, de cbiniie et de nfineralogie. 

Will •< Eilebiir. Manuel Comfrfet de Chlmie Analytlque, contenant des Kotions 
sur les Manipulations Chimiques, les Elements d' Analyse Inorgaiiique Qualitative et 
Qnantitative, et des Principes de Chimie Organique. 2 vols. 18mo . . • 1 25 

'WlllianiM (€• lir*) Treatise on the Oombustlon of Coal. 4to. London . 8 85 

'WIttkCelH. Practical Pbarmaoeatical Chemistry, translated by 8. Darley. London, 1S58 188 

W^lftlfir (}■'•) Handbook of Inorganic Analysis. Translated and edited by Ilofmann. 

12mo. London . . . . . 2 00 

W«»lir (F.« T«) Quellen-LItteratnr der theoretlsch-organischen Chemie, Ac. 8to. 

Halle, 1846 . . . . .160 

HTdodivard (C.) A Familiar Introduction to the Study of Polarised Light 2nd edit. 

6to. London, 1861 • • • • • • ' • . 1 00 



H. BAILLIERE publiihes a bi-monthly Lift of all Works publifhed in 
France and England on SCIENCE, which he will be happy to fend gratis to 
any perfon forwarding his address, &c. 

He alfo begs leave to call the attention of Librarians of Colleges, Profes- 
fors, and the Scientific World in general, to his unfurpafTcd facilities for the 
procuring of Books, Inftruments, &c., with economy and difpatch, having 
houfes in London, Paris, and Madrid, engaged in the fame brancjj of the bufi- 
ness. (Duty free for Public Inftitutions.) His ftock is always replete with the 
befl and lateft editions ; from his great experience and knowledge of Scientific 
Works, and from his willingness and ability to give information about both 
old and new books, he is confident of being able to give entire fatisfadlion 
to all who favor him with their orders. 
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